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THE ESCAPE FROM THE BERG. 



I HAVE been since that height at the sea, 
Three-fourths of my life I've been there. 

Its breezes, they tell me, have bent me a bit, 
And there's some of its foam on my hair. 

They say, too, I'm roughish, like it, in my way ; 
But then I'm as open, I'll swear. 

Yet, since a mere child on the watch, 
Seeing home in the darkness a-head, 

Until now, when ashore, with the land all about, 
I oft see the dark waters instead, 

I never met aught in my wanderings, but ice, 
That gave me a moment of dread. 
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I have seen, to a level of froth. 
The ocean crushed down by the blast ; 

Like some serpent from hell, in the pitchy black night, 
Seen the blue lightning wreathing the mast, 

And in the wild gleam that it threw on the deep, 
The sea monster glancing aghast. 

I have been in a tempest so fierce, 

That the sea eagle, powerful and fleet, 
Which, with wave-searching vision and cloud-cleav- 
ing wing, 
In the face of the hurricane beat, 
Has been stay'd in its pride, bonic backward with 
screams, 
And dashed into death at my feet. 

All the perils that mariners brave, 

Of which landsmen have, wondering, read, 

Had become unto me as familiar things 
In the long ocean life I had led ; 

Yet, I say it again, there was nothing, but ice, 
That gave me a moment of dread. 
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Like a fiend's shadow scouring the deep, 
We could trace the strong squall on its way, 

And, long e*er we reached it, could see, far too well. 
The black reef scowling out of the spray ; 

But the berg may be struck as you dash on by night, 
And you scarce have a moment to pray. 

Be his danger as great as it will. 

Let it only come on by degrees, 
And, even as sail after saiPs taken in, 

On his bark with the gathering breeze. 
So, hope after hope leaves the mariner's heart, 

Till it almost attains to an ease. 



Most sailors are soft at the core, 

Although they be rough in the rind ; 
And cold as the iceberg his bosom must be — 

His feelings as thin as the wind — 
Who could sink without wishing to pray for his soul 

And the friends he is leaving behind. 
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Oh, many a wearisome night 

I have had on my passages north I 
And seldom and short, I can tell you, my boy. 

My visits on these to my berth ; 
And it's oftener than once, and oflener than twice, 

That I thought my good life little worth. 

I remember one time — let me see — 

Never mind — ^"twas before you came here ! — 

I was bound for St. John*s; and one night, as our 
course 
In the twilight had looked pretty clear, 

I thought, being fagged, I might venture below. 
Although I confess I had fear. 

So the very last words I cried up, 

Before turning into my bed. 
Were, " Mate, if it suddenly chills^ 

Or anything grey 's seen a-head, 
Look out for the ice ! If she strikes at this rate 

She will go to the bottom like lead.** 
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I remember I soon fell asleep, 

But terrible dreams crossed my brain ; 

I thought we were hemmed in by masses of ice 
As far as our vision could strain, 

And, with a great swell, they kept grinding our bark, 
That was groaning in terror and pain. 

Holding open their flesh-loving fangs, 
And with joy in their small angry eyes, 

The shaggy white bears rock*d in dozens about, 
As impatiently waiting their prize ; 

And nothing among us but whispering was heard. 
While each held his gaze on the skies. 

A block had got under our stem. 

And matters could scarcely be worse ; 

We had shaken hands round, with the tears on our 
cheeks, 
WTien I found myself wakened with force, 

And a messenger bawled in my terrified ears, 
" A strange kind of light in our course ! " 
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I Sprang to my feet, and I rushed upon deck, 
Just in time to be thrown with the shock ; 

For, alas ! all my long-haunting fears were ^Ifilled, 
On a mountain-like berg we had struck, 

And our strong little vessel stood stunned in her 
speedy 
And shook from her keel to her truck. 

As I lay, I saw part of the mass^ 

By the gleam of the binnacle light. 
Moving slow by our quarter, transparent as glass, 

But my eye could not follow its height ; 
It seemed for a moment to bend to our side. 

And I knew what we were to its weight ! 

Believing our destiny sealed, 

And expecting each instant to sink, 
** God forgive me ! " was solemnly said by all hands, 

Save one wretch, who had hurried to drink — 
A strange, and a poor, and a brutal resort 

To a soul on eternity's brink ! 
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Having struck on the side of the berg, 

Our vessel recovering her blow, 
And. again gathering way, began to advance 

With a motion suspicious and slow, 
And thus for some moments we grazed on in dread. 

While the mighty mass rolled to and fro. 

At last it seemed turning indeed ! 

Hung o*er us ! a terrible sight. 
Look, boy, at this brow, it is furrowed with lines, 

At these locks, they are bordering on white ; 
I tell you, the first of these ruts and grey hairs 

Were the work of that horrible night. 

Still it came ! when a part, either loose 

Or forced by its drooping to break. 
Slid solenmly over us, two or three tons 

Dashing thunder-like down upon deck, 
Smashing bulwarks and stanchions, and making, at 
once. 
Our brave little vessel a wreck. 
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We should never despair in this world ! 

What chance would you think we had here ? 
But the berg righted now, and our grazing had ceased, 

Of our palsying foe we were clear ! 
" Sound the pumps ! " It was done. Not a drop had 
she made ! 

And we burst into one mighty cheer. 

It scarcely had ceased, when unto us there came 

An awful and wide-crashing noise, 
Which again took the blood from the quickly-flushed 
cheek, 

And made silent the newly-freed voice. 
Twas the berg we had left falling heavily oVr ! — 

And such are the chances with ice. 
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She laid her cold cheek on the parapet, 

And kept her eyes against the coming stream, 

Until a fever'd sleep flowed over her. 

And brought upon her brain a fever'd dream. 
« « « » » 

In a little country chamber 
She appeared to move about. 

Whose open lattice, fringed with flowers, 
On sunny scenes looked out : 

On a plot of laughing roses, 

On a busy farm-house pond. 
On a stretching plain of golden grain, 

And heavy woods beyond ; 
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And the air was mild and sweet, 
And with cheerful sounds alive, 

The life within, and outward din, 
That shows a place to thrive. 

And she sang a favourite song, 
And with plump and ruddy hand, 

She ruhhed with care her window chair, 
And strewed her floor with sand. 

She re-arranged the curtain 
Of her small and snowy hed, 

And dusted reverently The Book 
That rested near its head. 

And, her pleasant task completed. 
With a light coquettish air. 

She went unto her hlack-framed glass, 
And fix'd her fallen hair. 

Like ripe red apples were her cheeks, 
And, o'er her eyes of blue. 

Each velvet brow was glistening now 
As with the morning dew. 
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Her rich round lips were moist, 

And beneath her russet gown, 
Her bosom, from the hearty toil, 

Was jumping up and down ; 

And she look'd again, and yet again. 

And smiled with girlish pride, 
Till a rustle caught her ears, and lo ! 

Her mother at her side ! 

And she held a finger up, 

And she shook it, as said she, 
"Janet, Janet, daughter dear. 

Beware of vanity ! 
A pretty face is hard to guide — 

Take care it guides not thee." 



A noise was heard — the dream was scared ! 

She raised her head, and looked abroad, 
And down the waters loomed a barge. 

And *neath the arohes glode ; 
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And she thought upon her dream, and she cried in 

agony, 
** Oh, would to God, my mother, I had listeA'd unto 
thee! 

No peace now ! no peace now ! 
As long as I on earth shall be." 
And ever below 
Did the black stream flow, 
Whispering — "Peace in me." 

She laid again her cheek upon the stone, 
And kept her eyes against the coming stream, 

Until the fever'd sleep came back on her. 
And brought into her brain the fever'd dream. 
» » » » « 

And it was a merrymaking 

On the storing of the hay, 
And country folks for miles about. 

In dresses clean and gay, 
Were met before a farm door, 

And held a holiday I 
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And as, upon the bench along 

The ivied wall that ran, 
The old, with laughter, passed the pie, 

And drained the mellow can ; 

The younger ones in rustic dance 

Beneath the chesnut tree, 
To sound of pipe and violin 

Were tripping merrily. 

And she was there in best attire, 

Of country maids most fair, 
With ear-rings in her shell-like ears, 

And ribbons in her hair ; 

Of all her sweet companions 

The envy and the pride. 
And gentle words, and mild requests, 

And sighs on every side ; 

And a group of suitors round her. 

Where'er she sat or moved. 
And meaning looks from one apart, 

Who loved and was beloved. 
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And her heart was full of happiness ! 

In which became more bright 
Her azure glance, which doubled grace, 

And made her footsteps light ; 

And the mossy grass she moved upon 
But bent acknowledgment, 

And rose to gaze again as through 
The merry maze she wentw 

And when the joy was at its height, 
And all their hearts had grown to one, 

A carriage stopped, and they beheld 
Their baronet and son. 

And it warmed the farmer*s breast 
When the owner of the land 

Called loudly for him as he sat, 
And shook him by the hand, 

And told him he might well be proud 

Of such a company. 
And that it gladdened up his mind 

So blythe a sight to see ; 
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And that, if it would nothing check 
The stream of mirth that flowed, 

They'd wait until a dance began, 
And watch it from the road. 

And then her lover came to her, 

And led her to her place — 
But ah ! how cold had grown her grasp ! 

How stiff had grown her face ! 

No more sweet pressures of the hand, 
To thrill through all the frame ! 

No more side-looks of lightning strength. 
Or whisperings of the name ! 

Now, no more bell-like laughter. 

No joyous motions now ; 
But haughtiness in every step, 

And pride upon her brow ; 

And a looking at her garments, 

And a smoothing of each tress, 
And a glancing at the equipage, 

And constant restlessness. 
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The dance passed quickly over, 
And the chariot rolled away, 

But rank, and wealth, and flattering words, 
Had chilled the sunny day 

And, as she left her favourite, 

As if he were a stone, 
And with up-curled lip and trembling foot, 

Stood musingly alone, 

She heard her father's hearty voice, 

And earnestly said he, 
"Janet, Janet, my good girl. 

List not to flattery ; 
It has robbed of comfort many a one. 

Take care it robs not thee." 



The dream was scared. A hum was heard. 
And burning skies revealed the cause : 

The demon Fire had burst his chains, 
And mocking man he was ! 
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Yet she thought upon her dream, and exclaimed in 

agony, 
" Oh, would to God, my father, I had hearkened unto 
thee ! 

No peace now ! no peace now ! 
As long as I on earth shall be.** 
And ever below 
Did the black stream flow, 
Whispering — " Peace in me." 

Again she laid her cheek on the cold stone, 
And kept her eyes against the coming stream, 

Until the fever'd sleep came back on her. 

And brought upon her brain the fever'd dream. 



And by a moss-lined silver spring. 
Deep in the silent wood. 

An empty pitcher by her side, 
In simple guise she stood ; 
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And she gazed upon the well, 

To which a lonely ray 
Of purest sunshine, struggling through 

The forest, found its way ; 

And it searched its crystal depths, 

And of its soft green bed. 
With golden threads and golden beads, 

A fairy cushion made ! 

And as, with folded arms, she mused, 

Believing no one near, 
A loud report rung through the wood. 

And echoes sprang in fear I 

And a fall from branch to branch 

Was heard high overhead. 
Till beside her feet, upon the path, 

A wild dove fluttered dead. 

And her feeling heart bore over her, 

And " Cruel he must be, 
Poor thing I " she cried, " who could destroy 

A gentle bird like thee ! 
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Who could steal beneath it as it cooed 

Upon its own green tree, 
And murder it amidst its joys, 

As one has murdered thee!" 

An arm here burst the brushwood, 

And with still smoking gun, 
There leapt out on the little path 

His Honour's handsome son. 

And he threw away his piece. 

When he first beheld the maid. 
And he swore it seemed by Providence 

That he had thither strayed ! 

And he praised her gentle figure. 

And he praised her lovely face. 
And through all his words a music ran, 

Through all his motions grace. 

And he took her by the wrist. 
And with glance towards the sky. 

Declared in trembling tones that he 
Did love her fervently. 
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And about her dainty waist he put 

His white and jewelled hand, 
And spoke of rank, and wealth, and state, 

And menials to command, 

And a city home of splendour. 
And of many a brilliant scene. 

Where, clad in robes of richest kinds, 
She'd move a very Queen ! 

And taking from his fingers 

A dazzling diamond ring. 

He made her put it on her hand 

With little murmuring. 
» » » » » 

The dream was scared, and voices heard. 
From red-eyed roisterers came they, 

Who tum*d her head, and mock'd her face, 
And cursing went their way. 

And she thought upon her dream, and she cried in 

agony, 
** Oh, would to God, seducer, I had ne'er been seen by 

thee! 
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No peace now! no peace nowl 
As long as I on earth sbaU be." 

And ever below 
Did the black stream flow, 
Whispering— "Peace in me." 
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I SEEM*D to stand in the chief thoroughfare 
Of a great city, at the dead of night — 
And o'er it, like a canopy, there hung 
A glare of crimson light ; 
Which now was dark, and now again hecame 

As clear as flame ; 

And lofty mansions upon either side. 

With fretted balconies on balconies, 
And windows numberless, and portals wide, 
In silent haughtiness for miles did rise ; 
And that red glare their mighty walls flow'd o'er 

Like living gore. 
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It hung about the sculptured visages 

Above their gates, giving the sinless stone 
Murderous expression ; robb'd their casement flowers 
Of every colour, leaving them its own ; 
And with a dye which art could never gain, 

Their glass did stain. 



It fell on warriors' statues, and they looked 

Splash'd er with blood, and drunk with cruelty ; 
And firom the brazen victims, who, in heaps. 
Beneath their maddenM chargers, trampled lay. 
Life appeared oozing in a purple river. 

Silently, ever. 



It fell upon an ancient Obelisk, 

That in the midst its mystic column rear d. 
Which, with the lurid lustre deeply clad, 
Like an avenging angel's sword af^)ear'd ; 
The blade colossal thickly charactered 

With Holy Word. 
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Upon a founty with resting lions girt, 

(Painting their granite fangs with horrid hue), 
It fell — and the eye sickened to hehold 
The jet of red high in the air it threw, 
Which, falling soon again, in ruby spray 

Rose dreamily. 



But, oh ! with greater wildness did it shin< 

That dismal gleam — ^upon the multitude. 
The endless stretching mass of human forms 
Which in that monster street in silence stood. 
With wilder'd looks, like men who news receive — 

Death to believe ! 

As creatures from whom air is drawn away — 
Giddy and chain'd by some great dread — they 
seem*d. 
Oh, why thus gathered ^ Had an earthquake come 
And shook their solid city as they dream'd 1 
Or tidings reached of an invading foe 'i 

Nay, nay, not so. 
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What earthquake, though it sai^ the very hills — 

What enemy, howe'er enraged or near, 
Could thus have frozen that vast sea of life 
So chilled to marhle every face with feai 
So held all these, as forth in haste they came, 

Senseless of shame ? 



Into the paralysM crowd I went 

With noiseless feet and scarcely beating heart, 
As a man moves in silent wondering 
Amidst creations of the sculptor's art — 
Afraid to let his thoughts in accents come 

When such are dumb. 

But afler going far — the mystery 

Ever increasing as I moved along-^- 
I tried, by questionings, to find the cause 
Of this strange sky and night-assembled throng : 
And ask whoe'er I nught, the answer still 

Was, " he is ill." 
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I ask*d an aged man, with hollow cheeks 
And small purs*d eyes, and scant and straggling 
hair, 
Who, with his head hent o*er, gazed earnestly 
Into his shrivelled hreast, he had made bare ; 
As some strange want about the heart had grown, 

Till then unknown. 

Upon the ground beside him, heavy bags 

Which had dropp'd from him, as entranced he stood, 
And burst with their own weight, like prodigals, 
The dusky path with gold and silver strewed ; 
Careless pf which a tattered child sat by 

In revery. 

My voice, unheeded, beat upon his ears; 

But by-and-by he muttered huskily — 

Echoing the wonder of his palsied soul. 

But deaf as ever to the world and me, 

His deep eyes fixed upon his bosom still — 

"AndheisiUl" 
c 5 
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I shook the child ; he heeded not my hand. 
But kept his vacant stare upon the gold ; 
And it was only, when of all reply 

Hopeless, I, of his arm, relaxed my hold, 
That the same words he breath'd in accents shrill, 

**Oh,heisilH" 



I ask'd a beauteous woman, rich in dress, 

A tall young creature, like a queen attired, 
Who, in a lonely quarter, drooping hung, 
Ungazed on, imattended, unadmired, 
Her ebon tresses almost to the groimd 

Flowing unbound: 



Her bosom bare, her gentle feet imcased. 

No friendly covering on her rounded arms, 
Blushlessly showing in that public place 

The dazzling robes, and coimtless living charms- 
Hi therto treasured up to be the joys 

Of favoured eyes ; 
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Stripping ber snowy fingers of their gems, 
And letting them into the clotted mud 
Fall slowly, one by one, with idiot gaze 
And heavy distant sighs, she muttering stood : 
And here, as elsewhere, came the whisper still, 

"Oh, he is ill!" 



I questioned one who, by his holy garb, 

A guider of men*s souls appeared to be. 
He tried to pray, but, as if under spells, 

Stopped short, and look'd around him piteously. 
And here, as elsewhere, came the whisper still, 

"Oh, he is ill!" 



And having thus applied to hundreds there. 

Gaining no answer, but wher'er I went 
Hearing the same mysterious sentence breath'd. 
And yet as ignorant of what it meant, 
To the deserted streets that neighbouring lay, 

I took my way. 
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And here and there, from doore of gambling hells — 
Now for the first time opened wide-^-^there spread 
Bright radiance on the pavements, and within 
I saw the gilt saloons witenanted; 
And piled-up heaps of yellow treasure shone 

Ungazed upon. 



I passed a thick-barred prison as I went. 

Whose iron gates had fallen to the eairth ; 
And from its gloom, with firm and patient stepfs, 
Captives on captives smilingly came forth» 
While those who stood the watdbmen upcm Vice 

Were chilPd to ice. 



And in black passages the gleam of knives 

Thrown on the gromid, oft came into my sight, 
As if the power to poniard fellow-men 

In murderers had been destroyed that night ; 
And these were out, and had their bloodshot eyes 

On the red^ skies. 
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Overcome at length by the wild mystery, 

I fell upon my face, and breathed a pray*r 
That Heaven would ease my heart, and when I rose 
A Form of Purity seemed standing there, 
The star-like wreath around whose brows entwin'd 

Made the eyes blind. 



His voice was music. ** Satan dm" he said ; 

** This city, living in his very breath. 
Finds, as he sinks, the strength to sin decrease, 
And is appalled at prospect of his Death, 
Through him alone yon mighty multitude 

Sought livelihood. 



''No pleasure loved they but what he bestowed; 

He was the god of all their worship here— 
He now is perishing, and hypocrites 
No longer have the gift to look sincere ,* 
And those who sinned for bread, within this hour 

Have lost the power! 
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** Another prays." He vanished — and in fear 
To the great thoroughfare I hurried back. 
Upon my way, the panting sky became 
Darker and darker, till 'twas aknost black ; 
And there I fomid despair had with the gloom 

Heavier become. 



Suddenly brightened up the firmament ! 

Rose the tall edifices in the glare, 
Flash-like, the Obelisk came into view, 
The iron war-steeds leapt into the air — 
And the fount threw, higher and higher yet. 

Its bloody jet. 



The human beings raised their hanging heads. 

Drew a long breath, and started into life ; 
The priest, with holy gaze, began to pray ; 

With horrid oaths the murderer seized his knife. 
And the girl sought, with laugh of piercing tones, 

Her precious stones. 
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The miser, with a shriek, fell on his gold, 

Of which the hoy now grappled for a part ; 
And every creature in the mass at once 
Answered the prompting of a wicked heart. 
A shout of horrid triumph swelled my ears 

Filling with fears. 

Twas the last flicker of the lurid lamp ! 
Last respiration of the Dying Fiend ! 
A shadeless darkness in an instant fell, 

By which all ohjects were in hlackness screened, 
Whereon I heard the crowd, with wailing sound. 

Sink to the ground ! 
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Upon my word, it's quite absurd ! 

I always thought him sensible — 
The last of all to do a thing 

So very reprehensible. 
A jovial fellow, too, he was, 

As ever mix'd a tumbler, Sir ; 
Such awful ends amongst our fnends 
Should really make us humbler. Sir. 
(Fill a bumper to the Queen- 
Poor thing 1 she's fast recov'rin'. Sir ; 
She won't let me forget her sex 

Although I try. "The Sovereign," Sir.) 
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For years a score— ay, many more, 

That fool has been my model, Sir ; 
He has received my best esteem 
Since ever I could toddle, Sir. 
Since, when a youth, he quizzed my pumps, 

Until we muced together, Sir. 
He was my man through thick and thin, 
In every kind of weather, Sir. 
(Don't let the decanters sleep ; 

Come, don't show such shyness, Sir — 
That scoundrel has disturbed the port — 
We'll drink "His Royal Highness," Sir.) 

And when, in dozens, women cousins 

Ridiculed my system. Sir, 
And I was mad enough to think 

" Well, I must give in this time," Sir ; 
(These sluts, you know, they chatter so. 

They're perfectly uproarious. Sir) 
Why, he has come into my thoughts. 

And I have stood victorious. Sir. 
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(I think youUl find the sherry good — 
Change and fill another, Sir ; 

We'll drink the *' Royal Youngsters, and 
May they he like their Mother/' Sir.) 

Such a house, too, as was his ! 

A gem of single keeping. Sir ; 
The changes that will now be there ! 

Pm almost at the weeping, Sir. 
I never, never can forget 

How much I did revere it, Sir ; 
I copied everything I could, 
But never could come near it. Sir. 
(Another glass. '* Queen Adelaide ! " 

The kind and open-hearted, Sir ; 

We ne'er had one who, to the poor, 

So firee with money parted. Sir.) 

The front steps of his flat were snow, 
The bell so bright and sunny, Sir, 

That you could see your features in't, 
(Altho' they did look funny) Sir ; 



46 A bachelor's lament. 

And then the fine old housekeeper, 

Her bunch of keys depending, Sir, 
Who. dropp'd a dozen courtesies 
The time you were ascending, Sir. 

(You have not touched your glass of wine ! 

You really do alarm me, Sir ; 
I hope yoji find the sherry good ; 
We'll drink the '* Duke and Army," Sir.) 

Ah, well I recollect the last— 

The last of all our jorums. Sir, 
He looked so well, you'd ne'er have thought 

That this was coming o*er him, Sir. 
I noticed nothing in his way 

To lead me to suspect it, Sir ; 
Quite rational he seemed, and just 
As much to be respected, Sir. 
(FU trouble you to pull the bell : 
Ah yesy a little stronger^ Sir ; 
Well get a drop of something warm. 
And drink this stuff no longer. Sir.) 



A bachelor's LAHENT. 47 

His usual dressy no whit of change, 

His dining-room the same. Sir; 
The glossy sideboard smiling praise 

Upon his ancient dame, Sir; 
The carpet crumbless, fender bright, 

The hearth swept in and clean, Sir, 
And symptoms of a giving way 
In nothing to be seen, Sir. 

(Hot water, Tom, and tumblers. 

The wine how did you spoil. Sir ? 
You shook it in the drawing ; now 
Take care it*s on the boil, Sir. 

And Tom, I say, bring afterwards 

That piece of paper pastry 
The servant girl left to-day — 

I'm griev*d to see such wastry ! 
A stupid thing with cards in it, 

My papers it's among. Sir; 
You needn't take a salver for't. 

But bring it with the tongs, Sir. 



48 A bachelor's lament. 

A glass of wine to finish with — 
Bless me 1 my wits have been astray, 

I almost had forgotten that, 

" Sir Robert aiid the Ministry !") 

His wife — ridiculous ! his wife 

(Im sure shell be a tartar, Sir. 
Well, little did I ever dream, 

That he would be a martyr, Sir.) 
He only met last month, they say, 

And that she's young and pretty. Sir, 
A monkey fond of balls and dress — 
There's really cause for pity. Sir. 
(Won't you let Tom pour for you ? 
He*s quite a practised filler. Sir. 
It's very mild — another half? — 

There now you've drown'd the miller, Sir !) 

They tell me that the furniture 
Sent home is quite distressing. Sir ; 

Escrutoires and music racks> 

And follies past their guessing, Sir. 



A bachelor's LAHEMT. 49 

The glossy black old chain and clock 

I doated on to passion, Sir, 
Have been despatched, to be replaced 
By trash of modem fashion. Sir ! 
{Your time now to give a toast — 

"Absent friends" — ^with pleasure, Sir, 
Love's indeed a childish toy, 
But Friendship is a treasure, Sir.) 

Tom saw a harp (a foolish thing — 

It's nothing to a fiddle. Sir), 
And grand piano, going in — 

(She knows the way to diddle. Sir) ; 
Embroidery frames and golden fidi. 

Flower-stands and gilded cages. Sir 1 
And sent away, to give them room, 
What has been there for ages. Sir ! 
(Fill a bumper to my say. 

Impressive at the season. Sir ; 
** Single men, and long may they 
Be guided by their reason. Sir 1 ") 



50 A BACHELORS LAMENT. 

Alas! alas! of Bachelors 

He was the very essence, Sir; 
And now to know he's in the toils. 
One's confidence it lessens, Sir ! 
^^'<* (.-an be sure of nothing now — 

Nothing in creation, Sir. 
Next week we may be married men. 
And then — farewell to patience, Sir ! 
The risk we run is terrible ! 

A cap and gown to rule us, Sir ! 
Tm in a fever with the thought — 
Another glass will cool us. Sir. 



TO MY NATIVE RIVER. 



Oh, thou sea-like, dark-blue Clyde, 

With mountaiiis for thy banks ! 
A daily muser by thy tide, 

Would sing to thee his thanks — 
His thanks for many an hour of joy, 

And pleasant solitude. 
Since, when a thoughtless, happy boy, 

He clove your crystal flood ; 
Till now when oft, all silently. 

He steals away from men, 
And sends his soul abroad on thee 

Till it grows firesh again — 

Hear him, beloved river 1 
D 2 



5*2 TO MY NATIVE BIYEB. 

How many thousand different eyes 

Must for thy charms adore thee. 
From where thou tak*st thy lofty rise. 

And shepherd hoys leap o*er thee. 
Till where, past all thy wandering, 

Thou spreadest here in rest, 
And mighty ships their e^iadows fling 

Upon your glossy hreast ! 
Yet eyes are not in hut or hall. 

Through all the course you twine^ 
Which on your sparkling waters fall. 

With greater love than mine. 

Hear me, thou dearest river ! 



If nature has heoome a book, 

To study which is now 
My passion, and on which a look 

Can smooth my care-lined brow. 
Through which I often rise to Him 

From whom its truths proceed — 



TO MY NATIVE RIVER. 53 

Wten sorrow makes my vision dim, 

And life seems dark indeed, 
Thou wert the first and fairest page 

On which my soul-sight fell, 
Whose beauty drew me to engage 

In learning, lov'd so well. 

Hear mc, beloved river ! 

I've often been upon thy strand 

When closed were other eyes, 
And in the blushing momingland 

Beheld the sun arise ; 
And watch'd his purple beams 

Roll swiftly down your flood. 
Until they wakened from its dreams 

llie rock on which I stood ; 
When to the eager listening ear 

Not any sound awoke, 
Save when the sea-gull floated near, 

Or thine own wavelets broke. 

Hear me, beloved river ! 



54 TO MT NATIVE RIVER. 

Many a day upon thy breast 

From boyhood have I spent, 
In wild excitement, revery, 

And social merriment. 
Now lain upon thee, like a weed. 

When not a zephyr stirr'd— 
Now madden'd into shouts by speed 

Swept o'er thee like a bird. 
Within my duff moor'd off thy bank. 

My weary frame have laid, 
And into heavenly slumbers sank 

To the sweet song she made. 

Hear me, thou dearest river 1 

Thy bosom I have wandered on 

In happy years gone by. 
When moon and stars upon thee shone 

As clear as in the sky. 
When from the dripping oar, 

And from the rushing prow. 
Streamed countless diamonds, richer far 

Than e'er lit beauty's brow. 




TO MY NATIVE RIVER. bl^t 

IVe taken earnest share 

In choruses of glee, 
And listened many a lovely air 

From ruby lips on thee. 

Hear me, beloved river ! 

Upon thy shore alone Tve been 

In the rayless winter night, 
WTien nothing of thee could be seen, 

Save flying flakes of white — 
When o*er the beaten path 

Thy hissing foam did rise, 
And in the lull of gathering wrath 

Were heard the seamen's cries — 
WTien from their steady anchorage 

The tossing ships were torn, 
To be discovered, flung with rage 

Among the trees, at mom ! 

Hear me, thou dearest river ! 

They now are in their graves 
Who lov'd to pace thy sands — 



5(5 TO MT NATXYE RIVER. 

Who wander'd with me o'er thy waves, 

In life-enjoying hands. 
The eyes are closed in gloom, 

Which gloried in thy sight ; 
The mouths are sealed of those to whom 

Thy praises were delight. 
But now they look abroad 

With rapture on that river 
Which flows out firom the throne of God 

For ever and for ever. 

Hear me, beloved Clyde ! 



I, too, shall lay my head 

(Heaven grant it be in peace ! ) 
Upon that silent, solemn bed, 

Where life on earth shall cease. 
And when it comes, as come it will, 

Oh, may it be to me 
To rest where I may look my fill, 

Beloved Clyde, of thee ! 




TO MY NATIVE RiVER. 

It will ireshen lipe when dry, 
And brighten the dim gaze. 

To watch thee roll in beauty by, 
Throughout these awful days. 
Hear me, beloved river ! 



1)5 



ON SUDDEN RAIN AFTER LONG 

DROUGHT. 



Am I awake, or is it a dream 1 

Beside the fresh run of a streamlet I seem ; 

And, strange ! o'er my head it appears to be flowing. 

I hear it as over the roof it is going — 

O'er the eaves. Ah, how lulling its strain ! 
Now it grows more distinct — ^it is tinkling and clear. 
Oh, can it be it which is blessing my ear ? 

Yes, it must be. Hurrah for the rain ! 
We know not His ways, and we should not complain. 
He knows what we want. Hurrah for the raiu ! 
The bright-dashing rain ! 
The firesh-splashing rain ! 
Welcome reviver I Hurrah for the rain ! 



60 ON SUDDEN RAIN 

Oh, Heaven, this is music ! It thrills through my 

heart; 
I feel as if I were of nature a part ; 
As if all my young life had heen dried up by thirst., 
And my parched leaves and buds had but now newly 
burst, 
And were drinking in freshness agaip ! 
1 have ever loved nature — Oh, loved her, how well ! 
What wonder my bosom this morning should swell 

With delist ? Oh, Hurrah for the rain ! 
It brings comfort to mountain, to muir, and to plain, 
And to sick window-flowers too. Hurrah for the rain ! 
The slow-streaming rain 1 
The warm-steaming rain ! 
Welcome reviver ! Hurrah for the rain 1 

Oh, I could lie ever, and listen thy fall, 
At a season like this, when thou'rt welcome to all. 
But when all my green friends are again lifting up 
Their branches with joy, as they drink from your cup, 
Shall I but a hearer remain ] 



AFTER LONG DROUGHT. 61 

No, no, I must up. I must see thy return — 

I must see the fires quenching that lately did burn. 

There thou art. Oh, Hurrah for the rain I 
(Hark! dull through thy drops, bugle-like, warning 
men, 
Time tells " four o'clock.") Oh, Hurrah for the 
rain! 
The sweet-singing rain ! 
The clear-ringing rain ! 
Welcome reviver ! Hurrah for the rain ! 

Hurrah for the rain ! Methinks through the land 
I see her brown sons at their farm thresholds stand, 
Awakened, like me, by thy hope-bringing sound. 
And gazing with joy on their hard-laboured ground. 

Till, before them, of deep golden grain 
Large seas seem to rise, and in fancy are seen 
Their cattle and flocks amid pasturage green 

Browsing happy. Hurrah for the rain ! 
In their mind's eye already is groaning the wain, 
And the bam is busy. Hurrah for the rain I 



62 ON SUDDEN RAIN AFTER LONG DROUGHT. 

Hie fear-stilling rain ! 

The barn-filling rain ! 

Welcome reviver ! Hurrah for the rain I 

How drippingly fresh the large trees o'er the road 
(No sounds save from them and the rain now abroad), 
And how glad-like, relieved-like, look tree, bush, and 

flower, 
In our own little garden beneath the bright shower ; 

Such a sight to the soul is a gain. 
It adds to our hope, and it adds to our faith, 
It is like fresh existence succeeding to death, 

Such a sight. Oh, Hurrah for the rain ! 
From all idle frettings it makes us refrain. 
God is late, but is coming. Hurrah for the rain 1 
The crystal-globed rain ! 
The fairy-robed rain ! 
Welcome reviver ! Hurrah for the rain ! 

Four o'clock, Morning. 
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LINES 



WRITTEN AFTEB YISITINQ THE TOMB OF FREDEAICK 

THE GREAT. 



Silence, upon her throne^ bent o*er the earth 
Her stilling sceptre, and in heavy sleep 
Lay arm*d Potsdam — ^when among the paths 
That twine aromid its Royal palaces, 
A yomig enthusiast from the rugged north — 
One o*er whose spirit, since a reading child, 
Earth's mighty names had swept, as fingers sweep 
Over a harp's strings — wandered musingly, 
Companionless of man, but *mid a troop 
Of idle fancies. 



64 LINES WRITTEN AFTEB VISITING 

Now beside a fount 
All motionless and soundless, which at noon 
Was leaping at the clouds, and, swayed aside 
By perfumed breezes, floated like a plume, 
And bathed an Oread peeping from the wood. 
He sat awhile ; — now, by a gleam enticed. 
Laboured through thick-laced branches, till he rose 
Before a Statue, standing, spirit-like. 
With an upraised arm ; and now resumed 
The beaten way, and gathered up his thoughts. 
Which ever were of that strange man, whose fame 
Had led him thither. 

As he wandered so. 
Too much a worshipper of crowned clay, 
Forgetting Heaven, and with a quickened breath 
Muttering of glory — to his listening came 
A sound of solemn treading, and his cheek, 
But now on fire, grew chill as he beheld. 
In the dim distance of the path he trod. 
One of a gloomy figure pacing down. 
Who ere long reached, and coldly greeted him. 



THE TOUB OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 05 

As of the poet Kdmer*8 sable troop, 
From his high shoulders to the very earth 
A jet black cloak depended, 'neath whose cape, 
Covering the hands, a naked blade glanced out 
With a blue eye of mischief. On his helm, 
Of the same dreary hue, a white death's head. 
With crossing bones beneath, gleamed hideously. 
Pale was his countenance ; as pale as those 
Of marble round, that now seemed wondering ; 
And from the shadow of his sombre crest 
His eyes shone forth like stars. 

" So, youth," he said, 
A stream of mockery flowing through his tones, 
Like sparkling water among broken ice ; 
" I would not marvel if thy thoughts were now 
Of the great Frederick, or if thou of late 
Hadst been to see his writings and his robes, 
His spacious palaces, and favoured haunts. 
The spots where he did this and spoke of that. 
Having beside thee, wheresoever thou went'st, 
A group of his own people, ceaselessly 



(»0 LINES WRITTEN AFTER VISITIKO 

Talking of Fritz, and touching reverently 

The relics of his life, as men should touch 

* 
The book of Heaven ? Yes, yes ; I knew Hwas so. 

And all that thou hast seen and listened to 

Has gone to raise thy thoughts of men and kings ^ 

So. But thou art not done with Frederick, 

Or will not do him justice. Follow me, 

And I will be thy guide to the last sight, 

And, duly weighed, the strangest" 

Having said, 
He led the way, and from the paths they passed 
Into the sleeping streets, and soon arrived 
At a church portal, which unto the hand 
Silently yielded, and they stood within. 
How changed that holy temple to the youth 
Since yesterday, when, with a motley crowd. 
And armed men ranged o*er in galleries, 
And Majesty, he sat and listened there 
To sounds of truth and beauty. Now how still. 
How shadowy, how undefined, how vast ! 
Its finest marble dim, its brightest gold 



THE TOMB OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. in 

And freshest paintings passed to common grey, 
And, for rich voices and the organ's roll, 

« 

Echoes which, at the noise of every step, 
Left the dark walls, like bats, and blindly beat 
About the dusky roof. 

Opening a vault. 
And pointing to a simple iron chest 
Which loomed in it, " Here is my sight ! ** exclaimed 
The gloomy mantled ; ** this is Frederick ! ** 
Striking the metal tomb, he whispered low, 
"Speak, King, and tell how very great thou art." 
A hollow grumbling was the sole reply, 
As from a sleeper in deep discontent 
At interruption of his slumberings. 
Cried then the guide, " No need to come from home, 
Where'er it be, to see a mightier 
Than the world's mightiest. I am Death, O youth! '* 
(And like a cloud his dark disguise arose. 
Leaving the spectre grim and terrible) — 
"Death! And 'tis only I that am *the Great,* 
Only MY palace that is Sans Souci." 



/ 



THE PAIN BOAT TURNED PLEASURE 

BOAT. 



Convert into a pleasure boat 

The trafficker in flesh, 
Whose human cargo, year on year, 

Was gathered with the lash ! 
That grave of hope — that wooden hell — 

That floating sepulchre ! 
Oh ! canst thou, Christian, think to make 

A pleasure boat of her 1 

What though her model be, indeed, 

A miracle of art 1 
What though unto the strong winds* bow 

She be a very dart 1 



70 THE PAIN BOAT 

What though shell wake, while others dream, 

To summer's gentlest breath 1 
She was the harlot of the seas 

Whose grace was leagued with death ! 

Deck her as gaily as you will 

With colours and with gold, 
Transform into a rich saloon 

Iler close and blackened hold; 
Bring beauty there, and music there. 

And genius and wit, 
II(^r former life you cannot change, 

And thoughts will rise of it. 

Wtiat woman, with a woman*s heart. 

Could join in merry mood 
The moonlit dance upon a deck 

Oil moist with woman's blood 'i 
How could she let her lute-like voice 

In songs of gladness rise. 
Where maidens* voices soft as hers 

But lived in sobs and sighs 1 



TURNED PLEASURE BOAT. 71 

How could ahe, even upon down, 

Stretch her fair fonn to rest, 
And know that where she lay at ease 

A dozen frames were pressed ? 
Think ye no dreams would visit her, 

Or fears throughout the night '5 
Or that her fancy might not bring 

Strange pictures to her sight 1 

The mother with an idle breast. 

Her infant torn away ; 
The you^ul wife, the slender girl. 

The child who lived in play ; 
All crushed into one living mass, 

Panting in heavy air. 
In such a space as held her now, 

Not only so— but there ! 

There's not a plank from stem to stem 

But has with gore been stain'd ! 
There's not a timber in her frame, 

But is with grief engrain'd ! 




7*2 THE PAIN BOAT TURNED PLEASURE BOAT. 

A loose rope is not there but has^ 

Again and yet again, 
Ran circling round the quivering waists 

Of women and of men ! . 

Convert into a pleasure boat 

The trafficker in flesh, 
Whose human cargo many a day 

Was laden with the lash ! 
That dread of age — that scourge of youth- 

That wave-borne sepulchre I 
No, Christian, thou wilt never make 

A pleasure boat of her. 
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GAE HAME, WEAN! 



Ga£ hame, wean, gae hame ! 

Ye'll catch yer death o* cauld ; 
This is no nicht to be abroad, 

For either young or auld. 
If it werena for The Promise, 

Men micht weel think that again 
A flood had come to droun the warld, 

Wi* this tremendous rain. 

Gae hame, wean, gae hame I 

Gae hame, wean, gae hame — 
Ha, lichtning ! Saw ye that ^ 

It maks me grue, puir thing, to see 
Yer bare bit breast sae wat. 

E 
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"t 1 GAE UAICE, WEAX ! 

Almiie our vcn- heads my bairn! 

Thft street shakes wi* its power. 
(Ay, weel may He be angrj-, boy) — 

It's |)ast, and here's the shower. 

Run hame, wean, run hame ! 



(mho liuiiio, wean, gae hame! 

Tho plump has soak*d your things; 
'I'Im! Huttoring tatters on your arms 

Laugh at your sufferings. 
V(mr silky hair is flattened down, 

Your shir])ot lips are blue, 
Your legs tani purple wi' the cauld — 

It's no a nicht for you. 

Gae hame, wean, gae ham(» ! 



Gao hame, wean, gue hame I 
What use o' bidin* here 1 

It's a temptin* o* the wrath o' God 
To look 80 free frae fear. 



OAE HAME, wean! 

There's no a being out o* doors; 

And when I enter mine, 
There's naething but the laiiely wa's 

Will listen to yer whine. 

Grae hame, wean, gae hame ! 



* 



** Gae hame, wean, gae hame," 

Oh ! it*s easy, Sir, to say ; 
But if you had such a hame as mine, 

Ye*d gladly out o't stay. 
The street is warmer than mv hame- 

The wa's themsePs hae mair 
O* comfort in their echoes 

Than the voices that are there. 

Let me alane, let me alane ! 

« 

Oh, thunder, Sir, is naething 
To the cough my father's ta'en ; 

If you saw my starving mither greet, 
You wadna speak o' rain. 
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70 OAE bjlMZ, weax! 

If ye heard my aster Jeaoie's 
(Ab each ane were her kst)» 

And my babby brither's yaiiinefin's^ 
Ye wadna heed the bkst 

Let me akne, let me alane ! 



And \^h(m my father lifts his head, 

Wv notice in his een 
A ixhining glare, far wilder 

11inn the lichtning we hae seen. 
ItV inthor fovor coming back, 

( )r nittdnrw. Oh, if you 
ttnd only noon my father ance, 

Atid only Haw him nool 

Let mu alane, let me alane ! 



t i(>i mv alotip, lot me alane I 
Wo hnona broke our fast ; 

liV yesterday, and morning then, 
Since wo had a mouthful last ; 
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And a's gane for this weary bread — 

It*s even ta'en away 
The Bibles that my mither had 

Upon her kirking-day. 

Let me alane, let me alane ! 

What better than the plain stanes 

Is the floor at hame to me t 
What for would I gang hame again, 

Unless to see them dee 1 
Let thunder roar and lichtning flash, 

Come rain, and hail, and sleet ! 
Grang hame, and leave me by myseP ; 

But yet m keep the street. 
Let me alane ! 




THE ROAD ROUND BY KENNEDY'S 

MILL. 



The steam carriage now rushes angrily o'er 

The fields, where in youth's golden years I ha^e 
ranged ; 
The streams where I tracked my flag-boats are no 
more, 
And the dells where I lay reading ballads are 
changed; 
But a few of the haunts of my boyhood can show 
Those features, so dear in the past, to me still, 
And one of the few, where I yet love to go 

Of an eve, is the road round by Kemiedy's Mill, 
The quiet little road round by Kemiedy's Mill. 



/ 



Hi THE WOAD MM3D 



VVhini cliHitd for the daj, with i 

And wi* ruiihed with m shmt horn thr 
frown, 
VVluui tlie luHt game was o'ei; and mr frinvfe soo^ 
ihi^ir homefl, 
Whitih lay in tiie lunoke and the dust of the ton. 
And u l)lith» little scholar, my bag on nnr hack, 

Aliuui I Met out unto mine on the hill, 
Mti it uuiiy or lnUi, be the sky bri^ or black. 
My ronto wati tliu road round by Kemiedy's Mill, 
'riiit MW(^(^t| winding road round by Kemiedy's Mill. 



TluM), to gtiihur tim wild flowers that studded its breast 

I d t)li|i down the glen-side so thorny and steep, 
( )i idind) sonio old ivy-clod tree to its nest, 

And lmvi3 of ike smooth oval treasures a peep; 
( )r 1 il wmle up the stream, and beneath the large stones 

1 d iM for the sly little trout with a thrill ! 
i )U I wliHt wi^re the pleasures of kings on their thrones 

To niiitu as 1 strayed round by Keimedy's Mill, 
T\m silent grben road round by Kennedy's Mill ^ 



Kennedy's mill. Bl 

If the grasshopper chirped from the bank as I passed, 

I'd gently glide over, and hope, by my ear, 
To find that mysterious being at last. 

That ne'er could be seen, and yet ever was near ; 
Or, if the lark soared up to heaven's bright gate, 

I'd sit down and hear out his carolling shrill ; 
What cared I for dinners or scolds that might wait. 

As I listened his song round by Kennedy's Mill, 
By the branch-shaded road round by Kennedy's 
Mill! 



The cot by the way, on whose front roses smiled, 

And the tall mill itself, with its slow-going wheel, 
Its high open doors where the white bags were piled, 

And its many small windows, bedusted with meal, 
Its dog, its gay poultry, its lamb tied above, 

Near the green lane behind that led on to the hill — 
Ah ! these were the sights that I warmly did love, 

As I strolled on the road round by Kennedy's Mill, 
The quick-turning road round by Kennedy's Mill. 

£ 5 
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S'i THE ROAD ROUND BT KENNEDY'S MILL. 

And so was it dear unto me when a boy 

All thoughtless of change, and of death, and of care, 
And therefore my heart will throb quicker with joy 
In these days, when I wander and look round me 
there. 
But often dark clouds will my bright spirit cover. 

And feelings the saddest my bosom will fill. 
When I think on the loved Voice, now silent for ever, 
That said, " Let us walk round by Kennedy's Mill, 
The sweet, retired road round by Kennedy *s 
Mill." 




DEATH— TO MY MOTHER. 



I HAVE it in my bloodless heart 
To spare thee — ^I who never spare. 

My icy fingers hang the dart 
Vibrating in the air, 

That since dark Cain o'er Abel bow'd, 

Shoots like the lightning from the cloud. 

The spirits that are hovering round — 
The angels who go forth with me, 
To wait my stroke, and, glory crown'd, 
To show the soul from sin that's free 
Its dwelling in eternity ; 



84 D£ATU ^TO MY MOTHEB. 

Or watch with tears the wretch whom he, 
llie fiend, who could not look on thee, 
Bears down, joy gleaming in his eye, 
To endless, nameless misery, — 
Tlielr wonder must, indeed, be great 
To see incy Death, thus hesitate. 



1 could spare thee, but not for thine own sake — 

For thou to suffer life art far too good. 

No ! — ^but for those whom thy kind heart would make 

Patient and cheerful, when earth's cares were rude. 

For those who lack a friend, a home, and food — 

For those who pain inherit, and remain 

Praying for me in vain 

(Who, till my Master makes His wishes known, 

Float praising by the throne) ; 

For the world's slaves fled from the world's noise. 

To whom thy memory called up early joys ; 

Tracing the features of the mould'ring years, 

And bathing dried-up hearts in happy tears. 




DEATH — TO MY MOTHEB. ^5 

For the young thoughtless child who, on thy knee, 

Sat in a trance of joyous ecstasy, 

Listening unto the wondrous tale or song 

In which thy blithe sweet accents flowed along. 

For thine own young there, clustering round thy IkmI, 

Who press, with healthy hands, thy withered head ; 

Watch the half openings of thy gentle eyes ; 

Listen with interest to thy lightest sighs ; 

Clasp thy small hands — yet moving — pale and weak, 

And, in each feeble pressure, hear thee speak. 

Oft hast thou come to me in shades and damps, 
When in the dwellings of the low and poor, 
And with mild solemn words, like temple lamps, 
Illumined breasts where all was dark bo lore, 
Pointing to objects which eyes camiot see. 
Little I thought so soon to come to thee I 

I could spare thee, for thou art of the few 
On the cold earth whom I could call my fri^jiwln. 
Who met me as I came, and, looking tbr^^jrb 
This spectral mask I wear for Heaven'* eii/l*, 
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Beheld in me, indeed, that messenger 
Who, of all those who on the winnow'd air 
Round heaven's heights, God-mission'd, spread the 

wing. 
Doth mito man the greatest blessings bring. 

Death's blessings ! — He alone all things who knows, 
Can tell the gush of happiness that flows 
Throughout my being, when upon my ear 
Thrills the Almighty word that sends me here! 
For though to sinners I do ever seem 
More horrible a sight than this — the gleam 
Of hell-fire on my lance, blue flick'ring, thrown 
From fiends behind, impatient for their own, 
Yet well I know what blessings I do bring 
To saints in this drear scene of sufiering. 

A glorious being, for a frame of dust — 
A pure soul, for a heart of sin and lust. 
For pain, eternal health — for sorrow, joy — 
Where God wipes tears away from every eye — 
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Reality, for faith — for death, new birth — 
Eternity, for time — and heaven, for earth ! 
Yes, these the gifts I bring ; and would I thee 
Keep back from such ^ Impiure, false promptings 

flee! 
Clear murmurings round me chide my strange delay. 
Turn, key of heaven ! — 

Young mourners, it is clay. 



^■f*- *>^^/*/*.^/vy^^^/*A/^^^/^fc N.VX \,xvN/'v^^ 




AN ANATOMICAL SKETCH. 



"A SKELETON in cvcry house." 

More than one, more than one, 
Where'er a living creature is — 

There, there is a skeleton. 
Within, without ; in hut, in hall ! 

In noise, in silence ; everywhere — 
Where'er a living creature is, 

A skeleton is there. 

Wrapt in cloaks of flesh and blood, 
With masks of eyes and coloured skin. 

In which we can each other face 
And smile, instead of grin ; 



/ 
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By which we give a soften'd grasp, 
Instead of knocking bones to bones ; 

In which we even can be vain ! 
We all are skeletons. 

In which each other's hands and lips 

We shudder not to touch and kiss, 
Deeming what is so horror-nigh 

A thing of utter bliss. 
In which we gently move along, 

Instead of clattering o'er the stones, 
And making mad each other's ears ; 

We all are skeletons. 

Ay ! skeletons, and nothing more 

Than skeletons, disguised to-day, 
At night to let our trappings fall. 

And throw our masks away ; 
To lose the spring which holds us up. 

By which we move, and dance, and bound, 
And, puppet-like, the Hand withdrawn. 

To rattle to the ground. 
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To rattle to the ground, and there 

Remain, with neither life nor light, 
Jointless, sapless, motionless, 

Through centuries of night. 
Until the darkness of the grave 

Illumined by a living beam. 
We stir, and join, and rise to life, 

As in EzekieFs dream — 



I should not (is your thought) have breathed, 

But let this fancy fade away, 
Nor damped, with such unearthly song, 

My fellows that are gay ; 
But heavy hearts need utterance. 

And this at least declare must I, 
However strange, however wild. 

It is not all a lie. 



THE GREYBEARDS. 



One fine autumn morning (as I have been told, 

But of course I don't vouch it is true), 
When the woods of Ardgowan were purple and gold, 

And their spider-webs beaded with dew ; 
When the early sun under the firs 

Brought the brown-pillar*d palace to light. 
Into whose evening gloom, full of goblins and ghosts, 

The truant boy peer'd with affright ; 
When the village that lay in the glen, 

And the mansion which on the right rose 
Above the old trees, all smokeless and still, 

Were dreaming in gentle repose. 
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Upon his white nag the old lord of the bounds, 
To commence a day's journey, rode out of his grounds. 
In blue coat and buckskins, hair powder' d of course, 
And a qiiene quite as long as the tail of his horse. 

The lodge-keeper* s daughter, half clad and asleep. 
Held the gate back, on tiptoe, and duck'd as they 
i)ass'd ; 

For ne was not alone — at his side was his son, 
And a grey-headed groom followed fast. 

Walking and ambling, and trotting and cant*ring, 
They now made good progress, and now were but 

saunt'ring; 
But whether at speed or at leisure went on 
A brisk conversation 'twixt father and son. 
For the squire only rode out a part of the way, 
And the sire, it appeared, had a great deal to say 
About household proceedings, which when he was gone 
Were intrusted to none at the hall but to John. 

" And that sherry (I'm sure that this pipe will be good) 
Has been now, I was thinking, five years in the wood. 
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Draw it off* — ^you and Simpson — to-day. Will you, 

Jackl 
And have it laid down by the time I come back ; 
And — (there's a fine pheasant! you ought to have 

sport) 
If of bottles you happen, you know, to run short, 
Gather down all the greybeards* that you can discover, 
And put into them, John, whatever is over." 

The squire had at all times a fun-loving face, 
But now it was hard to conceal a grimace. 
The spirit of mischief shone clear in his eye ; 
He rein'd up his mare, bade his father good-bye. 
Said, " He*d mind all his words with regard to the 

sherry," 
And struck back at a gallop undoubtedly merry. 
The groom shook his head as he pass'd with a laughs 
Which, catching his master's ear, changed to a cough. 



* Earthen jars. 
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In the evening, the sun shining stiU in their face, 
The old lord and his groom were about the same place, 
Returning quite fresh, and, I have not a doubt. 
Much more happy and hearty than when they set out. 
The farmer, who stalk*d with the full-bellied sheet 
At his breast, strewing handfiils on handfuls of wheat. 
As he swang down the field, stopped a minute, and 

l)ared 
Ilis bushy black head, in respect, to "the laird; " 
The cottar's young children, disturbed in their game 
On the road, sought the ditch, filPd with awe, as he 

came ; 
And the very sheep-dog knew his place — held his 

tongue. 

Hung his tail, and look'd hillwards, as they came along. 
At every tenth yard an obeisance did wait. 

And honours were paid him, till at his own gate 

The keeper's young child, in her best muslin gown, 

When she saw them arrive, with her curly head down. 

Burst into a long ringing laugh as they pass'd, 

Which astonish'd the laird, and made Tom look aghast. 
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They had not gone far, when an old grey-mouth'd 

fellow 
They found on the ground, most decidedly mellow. 
He was trying to shout ; but all that they heard 
(With loud hiccups between) was, "Long live the 

young laird ! " 
Soon a second, undoubtedly over threescore, 
Went staggering by, mumbling, " Thank you — no 

more.** 
And, a pistol shot further, they came to a third 
In a bower at the side singing light as a bird. 
The avenue left, and the lawn full in sight, 
The wonder of master and man was at height ; 
For if there was one, of old men there were twenty, 
All showing the same certain tokens of plenty. 
. Some sunk in the grass, and some stuck against trees. 
Models complete of Arcadian ease ; 
Some held by the pillars ; some sat on the stairs ; 
Some strutted about with magnificent airs. 
And each in that happy but worst of all states. 
Which good Father Mathew so solemnly hates. 

F 
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** Johii, Johii, what m this] — Oh ! what have you been 

aOer ] '* 
Cried the laird to his heir, who was dying with 

laughter. 
*' Been after ? *' said John ; " Tve been dutiful — ^very : 
A right busy day we have had with — the sherry ; 
And just as you fear'd, Sir, we ran out of bottles, 
Although all we foimd we fill*d up to the throttles. 
So, following your orders, greybeards I collected — 
Ever)' one that we knew, Sir (they weren't selected), 
In the village and round it ; and, as you may see, Sir, 
I and Simpson have just finish*d — filUng up these. 

Sir.** 



A SAILOR'S STORY. 



A FINER fellow, Sir, than Bill, 

Put never bands to oar. 
It was at Demerara ; 

We two were sent ashore 
(The vessels there, you know, lie of!*) 

To fetch things from a store. 

The night was still and gloomy, Sir, 
For even then 'twas late ; 

But going in we laugh'd and joked, 
And at so great a rate. 

We often scarce could pull a stroke. 
We were in such a state. 

F 2 
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Bill ever, Sir, was full of fun. 
That night he 'most was mad. 

He rattled all his stories o'er, 
And every song he had. 

I once or twice thought, " after this 
There will be something bad." 



We reached the wharf, and from the store 

We fetch'd our boxes down. 
Bill ask'd me if Td wait a bit 

Till he ran up the town. 
He would be back, he said, before 

I'd cry Jack Robi'son. 



He went. I lay down in the boat, 

Over my face my hat, 
And slept, for we had been for days 

Up river with a flat 
For sugar, and bel'eve me. Sir, 

A slaving job is that. 
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I might have lam an hour or so, 

But couldn't say how long, 
When I waked with hearing Bill come down 

Singing a nigger song ; 
I knew he had heen seeing fnends, 

The grog was in his tongue. 



" Hallo ! Bill, back at last 1 " I bawled. 

" All right, Tom," he replied. 
Then, just as he had reach'd the edge, 

"And here we go! ** he cried, 
Sprang wildly out, went o'er the boat, 

And sank on t'other side. 



I stretch'd out o'er the side and gazed. 

"Bill!" shouted I, "oh! Bill, 
Where are you ? ** Not a sound came back, 

And all continued still. 
God only knows what fearful thoughts 

Did then my bosom fill ! 
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I ran along firom stem to bow, 
And look'd, but now 'twas dark. 

No body rose. I only thought 
I once or twice did mark, 

Cutting with speed the murky wave, 
The black fin of the shark. 



They're thick about the shambles there. 

" Bill ! " cried I o'er and o'er, 
'' Oh ! Bill, come back 1 " More quiet it grew. 

And darker than before ; 
I knew that hope was at an end. 

And that he'd rise no more. 



And so, Sir, with a heavy heart, 

I moved his rowlock down, 
And took his oar, and rowed away 

Out to the ship alone. 
And often stopp'd to hear, and thought 

That I too soon had gone. 
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You see I'm crying, yet for that 

Don't set me down a fool ; 
But Heaven knows my throat was sore 

Upon that lonely pull ; 
For Bill and I, Sir, had been chums 

When little chaps at school. 



JACK FROST. 



" This cold night will turn us all to fools and madmen.'* 

Ijear. 



'TwAS when mountains and meadows were muffled 

with snow, 
In height and in hollow, above and below, 
When loaded, the branches did seem to endure, 
With a look as of pleasure, their burden so pure ; 
When nought could the eye 
In its wand'rings espy 
But a dead spotless waste that seem'd joined to the 
sky. 

When the heavens were blue as the heavens could 

be, 
And, like some fairy barge in a magic sea, 
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Where even the zephyr lies lock'd in its cell, 
'Neath the power of the deepest enchantment's spell ; 

As hright and as still. 

Over ocean and hill. 
Did the young winter moon stream her light so chill. 

When the azure was studded with stars that shone 
With the flickering flash of the diamond stone ; 
When it seemed o'er the earth lay a silence so deep 
That the snow had drugg'd even existence asleep — 

Then it was that a Sprite, 

Like a falling star's light, 
On a fur-like clad peak of a hill did alight. 

As if woven of crystal, his slender wing, 
Pure as the depths of the mountain spring. 
Which, the starlight piercing, did throw beneath 
A form-figured shade in the dull snow wreath ; 

And the plumes were white. 

And soft and light. 
Like the dust of the hoardew on flowers by night. 
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In his tiny grasp was a wand of ice, 
With many a circlet of strange device ; 
His rustling mantle was clustered o'er 
With gems such as grace no mortal's store ; 
And his eyes of the hue 
Of the sabre's blue, 
Were so sharp there was nothing could hide from their 
view. 

The lightning-like glance which his eye gave out 
Was busy in flying beneath and about. 
With features of scrutiny amdous, he sought 
All the change which his fellow the Snow had wrought. 

And, " Ho 1 very well done ! " 

Cried he, " for one 
Whose very appearance is hostile to fun." 

A mischievous twinkle his eye did fill, 
And of pleasure a flood through his wings did thrill. 
And from his whole bearing it well did appear, 
That the thought of some rare merry-making was near. 
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**Ho! ho!" cried he, 
" I'll soon let him see 
He cannot make changes so startling as me." 



Adown the hill-side were his footsteps fleet, 
The snow, as he tripp'd, crusted under his feet ; 
His presence, wherever he went, seem'd to bear 
A power to give keenness and cold to the air ; 
And soon did he stay 
Where, with thunder and spray, 
In the depths of a glen did a cataract play. 



** Ho ! ho ! Master Brawler, permit me to say, 
This noise may be all very well through the day ; 
But you know this is night, or at least ought to know. 
The season when all things a-slumbering go. 

So permit me to hhit 

(*Tis all very well meant) 
You should follow earth's customs as long as you're 
m t. 
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He said with a smirk, while he touch'd it, and quick 
The water hegan to flow heavy and thick ; 
Then stiffen'd* and twisted, like serpents in pain ; 
Then hung, without life, as if struggles were vain — 

And soon was the fall 

'Neath the urchin's thrall, 
As silent as if it had ne*er been at all. 



When he roam'd by the by-ways, the robin did flee 
About on his path, with a carol of glee : 
Now hopping around, and now fluttering above, 
It plainly was seen that the bird had his love. 

Cried he, " Ho ! small wight. 

You see it's all right ; 
You thought, I suppose, I'd forgotten you quite." 

His tricks on the farmer were many and strange, 
And he stared not a little, so quick was the change. 
The mischievous Spirit was smothered in fun 
At the very queer things which his magic had done ; 
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And his boisterous prattle 
Was loud as a rattle, 
When he saw them hoU food for the banquet of cattle. 



He 8lip])'d to the dairy, and strait did it seem 
That a demon had entered the milk and the cream ; 
And he thought that the mirth of his soul ne'er 

would cease, 
When he fancied men selling their cream by the piece. 

And, his farm tricks to close, 

He drew all the rose 
From the cheek of each maid to the point of her nose. 



" Now," said ho to himself, with a comical leer, 
** I think I have done quite enough about here ; 
So, without loss of time, I propose to go down 
And visit my friends that are sleeping in town." 

Cried the Sprite, "Ho! ho! 

rU soon lot them know, 
That I can work better and swifter than Snow." 
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0*er the streets of the town soon his way he did wend. 
And silence most perfect his steps did attend ; 
The windows he touch*d, as he onward did pass, 
And forestry gorgeous shone forth from the gla^s. 

''Ho! ho! "cried he, 

" ril soon let them see 
That none of their painters can paint like mo." 



But as he stroll'd onward his eye caught a light, 
And the Sprite's curiosity rose to its height, 
To know who it was that was really awake 
When the rest of the natives their naps did take. 

" I must see," said he, 

" Who this can be, 
That is living alone at this hour with me.*' 



He slipped to the window, and peep'd within, 
And there sat a youth who was pale and thin. 
His lamp burned dimly and low, and his fire 
Appear'd to have made up its mind to expire. 



/ 
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Yet, tho* chilly and lone, 

He had joys of his own, 
And pleasure and pride in his features shone. 
" Ho ! tliis is a Poet, it seems," cried Frost, 
" And will die in a madhouse imless he be cross'd. 
I wonder what subject he hampers with rhyme — 
It must be a warm one at such a cold time.*' 

He slipp'd to the shelf. 

The inquisitive elf, 
Where the first of the lines were — addressed to himself, 

" Ho ! ho ! Master Poet, I owe you a grudge, 
For making me bear such a lot of your fudge ; 
Remember me kindly.** He stretch'd forth his hand. 
And gave the young rhymer a taste of his wand. 

He grew chilly as lead. 

His feet became dead, 
" I think I'll give o*er,** said, and popp'd into bed. 

I think he did right. 

And for fear that the Sprite 
Comes and freezes me also, I'll bid you good night ! 



A VISION OF WANT. 



Noiselessly into my room 

A living phantom came, 
Set its thirsty eyes on me, 

And drily gasp'd my name. 
The strange and sigh-like sound 

That struggled to my ears, 
Was like the echo of a voice 

Unheard for many years. 

And the form was like the shadow 

Of one that I had seen 
Borne onward with a foolish pride 

In days that once had heen ; 
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And feelings rush'd upon my hearty 

And blood upon my brain. 
And the earth went round and round with me, 

Twas " chaos come again." 

A minute — and the rebel blood 

That strove to take the citadel, 
Beneath Grod's ever-potent word, 

Again into subjection fell. 
My heart, that had been wonder-struck, 

Once more resumed its beat, 
The leaden wreath fell from my brow. 

My throat gave up its heat, 

The bloody mist roll'd from my eyes, 

And fearfully once more 
They sought the Apparition 

That had entered by my door. 
And there it hung, so shadow-like. 

And rocking to and fro, 
A blasted thing, that seem'd to bend 

Before a storm of woe. 
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And 'twas, in truth, a dreadful sight 

Which never more shall quit my mind ; 
I had not power to shut my eyes. 

And wish'd that I was hlind. 
But what although my eyes had closed. 

Or darkness come upon my pray'r, 
The picture had been in my thought. 

And often would come there. 
Ay, even till my death would come ! 

At every time and place would haimt ! 
As now I see her — see it now. 

That drunkenness of want ! 

Oh Grod ! forgive me, for how hard 

And heartlessly I first did feel 
When I beheld that breathing corse. 

As it did rock and reel — 
Reel, as I thought those only did 

Who give their brief existence up 
To quaff disease, and death, and hell^ 

From poison's painted cup. 
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The awful truth I ne'er had felt, 

Until it came^ and faced me there, 
That heads might be as light and wild 

From want of bread and air ; 
That limbs might stagger, eyes might start, 

And aimless, thoughtless words might fall 
As well from pale starvation's prey, 

As from the bacchanal. 

It met me there, the dreadful truth. 

And then how did my conscience cry ! 
It might have been I oft had scom'd 

Poor wretches tottering by. 
Who breathed unmeaning things. 

And seem'd both wrecked and rude ; 
And might have yet been nought to blame. 

But press*d by lack of food. 

And if I had, with what a look 

Had God and angels mark'd my sneers ! 

How had my coarse imchristian taunts 
Fallen upon heavenly ears ! 
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"Judge not that ye be not judged." 
We should indeed be slow to blame, 

It may be now that poor one's boast, 
What then appear'd her shame. 

Draggingly she came more near — 

And oh ! at every step she took, 
Increased the weakness of her frame 

And wildness of her look ! 
Until at length, my table reach'd, 

She laid on it her giddy head. 
And, but for faint and distant sobs, 

Appear'd a creature— dead. 

Oh ! give her tears in mercy, God ! 

Let her weep ! I loudly pray'd ; 
But tears, the dearest gifts to grief, 

Were not allow'd the maid. 
A single drop to those parch* d balls — 

Oh ! what a boon would that have been ! 
They know how precious weeping is. 

Who heavy days have seen. 
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Hoarse Winter shook my window frames, 
My carpet rose and sank again 

Beneath his breath, and, in the lull, 
Was heard the heavy rain. 

And yet the garments which she wore, 
Who, sobbing now before me lay, 

Would have appear'd a mockery 
Upon a summer day ; 

No colder could she be, thought I, 
In robe of churchyard clay. 



High o'er her hollow temples 

Her hair was twisted back. 
Thin and musty now, alas ! 

But yet of densest black. 
No youth was in her countenance 

Of heavy waxen hue. 
The skin upon her cheek-bones shone, 

Her narrow lips were blue ; 
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And to gaze upon her arms and hands, 

So wasted and so wan, 
With saddest feelings would have stirr'd 

The heart of savage man. 

Soon she murmured mournfully 

Her tale of toil and pain ; 
And Heaven grant such narrative 

I ne'er may hear again ! 
Darkness, himger, and disease. 

For weary year on year — 
No feeling heart to care for her ! 

No friendly voice to cheer 1 

"And still " — and bright became her eyes. 

And o'er her cheeks there stole 
A sickly glow, and all her face 

Was lighted up with soul — 
" Never, never, oh ! thank Grod ! 

However want did press, 
Have I committed," she exclaimed, 

"A crime in my distress." 
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Then I may give thee alms, I said, 

An earthly meal to huy ; 
But thou, O miteless wretch ! art far, 

Far wealthier than I. 
Sweet death will come, however late. 

The recompense is sure ; 
Thou hast not toiPd and sobb'd in vain. 

Heaven waits the virtuous poor. 
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TRIAL RHYMES AFTER 



WfflSTLECRAFT. 



I. 

WmsTLECRAFT*s vcrse I've written nothing in, 

And many an idle hour has whispered, "Try it." 
The present does. I venture to hegin, 

Although I fear 111 get no credit hy it. 
My constant answer hitherto has heen 

Unto the promptings that disturbed my quiet, 
The great have used it up, though comprehensive, 
And fit alike for merry bards and pensive. 
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II. 

Already I'm delighted with the measure. 

And feel that it would he a thousand pities 
Not to continue in it, when there's leisure, 

Instead of scrihbling namby-pamby ditties. 
But then a subject 'i Great would be my pleasure 
To sing of thee, thou harlequin of cities, 
Amusing Hamburg ! and 'twould ill become 
One pleased so well, about thee to be dumb. 

III. 

I will not, so at once I fix on thee I 

With thee 111 try my new mind-courser s paces. 
Thou northern Venice, almost on the sea ! 

Thou pleasantest of busy, bustling places 1 
As much in manners as in commerce free, 
And passing rich in blithe and lovely faces> 
Old streets, old houses, old canals, old Jews, 
Music and waltzing, promenades and views. 
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IV. 

Remembrance has her favourite possessions, 

Particular features, scenes, and circumstances — 
Kctures, of which the colour ever freshens, 

Which time, instead of injuring, enhances. 
"What we may call superior impressions, 

Caught in the sun of joy's unclouded glances 
By the mind s zinc, in language photographic, 
A thing in which there's now a deal of traffic. 

V. 

And one of such true gems that do adorn 

Memory's collection in the writer s case is, 
That cool, delicious^ sunny Sabbath mom, 

When, having closed his series of grimaces, 
And, steaming smoothly, laugh'd the sea to sconi, 
Shaved, washed, and turned again unto the Graces, 
Going on deck, quite renovated, he saw 
The pretty country about Blankenes^, 
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Feelings, in my opinion, there are few, 

So singular as those that men experience 
When, for the first time, bursts upon their view 
A foreign country, which is much at variance 
In all with that which they belong unto. 

(You force me, ye half-brothers of Spensenans ! 
Out of my way for proper rhymes; and hence is this 
A most irrelevant and vague parenthesis.) 

VII. 

For my own single self) as Cassius says, 

I never shall forget how strange a dance 
My blood and thoughts got up, or what amaze 
I felt one cloudless morning, when, at once, 
All unexpected, fell upon my gaze. 

On peeping from my berth, the cliffs of France^ 
Crossed to by night, so near, that (I may risk it) 
I could have pitched on them a farthing biscuit. 



^ 
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vni. 

And here from nothing that the scene possess d 

In its own self, or seen in fancy's robe, 
But just because the thought my mind impressed, 

That here was that great section of the globe 
On which if one, his back unto the west, 
And with, of course, the patience of Job, 
Walked on and on, unhindered by the way. 
He'd knock his head on China's wall some day. 

IX. 

Another treasure is a day in June — 

The recollection of it warms me still ! 
My first in sunny France, whose balmy noon 

I spent in wanderings on Ingouville, 
Where merchants' villas (may I see them soon !) 
Terrace on terrace, cluster up the hill 
Just behind Havre, and from which you see 
A goodly part of fertile Normandy. 
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X. 

But to return — so did I feel elated 

When first my eye the country here did scan, 
And, like a bee impatient to be sated, 

Flitting from nature's works to those of man. 
Swung round her heights, and then his variegated, 
I^rge-windowed dwellings, touch'd at one by one, 
Admiring much their gay and playful styles. 
White-bordered plots, and red or lilac tiles. 



XI. 

One little village in this neighbourhood 

Vastly delighted me. Upon the shore. 
In one long line, its toy-like houses stood ; 

A row of trees at distances before, 
Whose foliage joined, and did the roofs exclude. 
Leaving beneath two windows and a door 
Peeping between the tnmks (I mean each pair), 
Which gave the place a very funny air. 
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XIL 

On higher laud, a little further on. 

Were some aristocratic habitations. 
One here, the centre of a spreading lawn, 

One there, white, glimmering through its thick 
plantations ; 
All looking as if built of good white stone ; 
But I confess I now have my suspicions 
*Twas painted wood — I say't without acidity — 
Although they had a look of great solidity, 

XIII. 

This all was on our left. As to the right, 

The land on that side scarcely could be flatter. 
Unless it fairly vanished from the sight, 

Hiding itself below the dirty water. 
Yes, dirty water — stay in black and white, 

Foul phrase — thou'rt true, and that's the greatest 
matter. 
I cannot praise the Elbe —I will not praise it ; 
In justice I cast down — let others raise it. 

G 5 
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XIV. 

But then it may be said, and may be true, 

That in my case all power has been destroyed 
Of judging others, dwelling, as I do, 

Upon that loveliest of rivers, Clyde, 
As persons dainty things accustomed to. 
Are on plain fare unable to decide. 
Thus it may be, and this same Elbe so vile 
May be to many quite a nonpareil. 

XV. 

Hamburg, thy shipping seemed to me immense, 

As strange and motley too as it was vast. 
All flags were there — the tricolour of France, 
Your Hanseatic Towers, the scarlet cross'd 
With white of Denmark, the American's, 

Norwegian's, Russian's, Spaniard's, and, though 
last 
Not least, the Union Jack of my own nation, 
Which often has promoted palpitation. 
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XVI. 

There followed, when our anchor reached the ground, 

The usual scene at an arriving packet : 
A set of watermen came hovering romid, 

Each in a very comfortable jacket, 
From whom I was amazed to hear no sound — 
None of that deafening and disgusting racket, 
Those jealous jeers, and vulgar, coarse retorts, 
Which make one sick again at other ports. 

XVIL 

Our captain, from his labours now at ease, 
Coaxed his cigar, and idly paced about ; 
The cabin boys, excited by their fees, 

Outran civility in searching out 
And bringing to the light stray packages, 
Or solving subjects where there was a doubt ; 
And the neat stewardess^ freed now from limbo, 
Stood at the cabin hatchway, arms a-kimbo. 
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XVIII. 



Their traps collected — mine were on my shoulders, 

I like to travel lightly on my journeys^ 
And take a little knapsack, like a soldier's, 
Not fifty tnmks to keep me in a furnace, 
And one which dies not, though it sometimes 
smoulders, 
But ready to hreak out at every turn is, — 
My friends and I set out (the boatman standing 
And rowing forward) for the proper landing. 

XIX. 

And as we slowly through the harbour went. 

My wonder and delight grew more and more. 
Here, stores of curious forms, their gables bent, 
Each like the stem of some old man-of-war. 
Over the boats ; there rose the city quaint. 

Its coppered church spires glittering brightly o'er; 
And round us small craft lay, a perfect host, 
Of which the Dutchmen took my fancy most. 
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XX. 

Few things are floating I admire so much — 
I must be candid, as I've always been — 
• As these same heavy, yellow, varnished Dutch ; 
They ever are so tidy and so clean. 
Their stoutness is thought vulgar ; but we Scotch 
Are fond of fulness, it appears so " bien ; '* 
And their small curtained windows, with bright border, 
Seem saying, "Come within, and see the order.' 

XXI. 

Arrived — ^no sooner had I crossed the jetty, 

And upon terra Anna did remain 
Till my companions got up what was weighty. 
Than, " I'm in Luther's land," shot through my 
brain. 
" The land of Friedrich Schiller and of Goethe, 
And fifty more of whom the world is vain." 
And as on the long list my mind was dwelling, 
Twas prematurely brought to think of Schelling. 
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XXIL 

For the old boatman to get payment came. 

Four or five schillings, by the settled laws ; 
Which squared, a functionary asked my name, 
And from what place I was, and what I was. 
I answered name and place ; but being lame 
In speaking German, happened just to pause, 
And must have looked engrossed by matters urgent, 
For I was thanked, and slated as a merchant. 

XXIII. 

All now arranged unto my great content, 

We plunged into your many-coloured throng : 
A thousand things amused me as I went, 

Which, of course, cannot come into my song. 
So much there was to cause astonishment. 
That nothing was remembered very long, 
Save one most lovely face, which made me stop 
And shift my knapsack at a fruiterer^s shop. 
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XXIV. 

I could have written to it twenty sonnets 

So very picture-like it did appear, 
Though under one of the great hasket bonnets 

Which those arch Vierland country girls wear. 
Instead of this I bought some cherries on its 
Account, which could not have been very dear 
Though fifty times the price had been demanded, 
The smile was such with which the fruit was handed. 

XXV. 

Ere long we reached our destination — Streits, 

Upon the Jungfemsteig, a pleasant place, 
Where youthful waiters, jacket- wearing wights. 

And a bluff steward, rich in golden lace, 
Received us ; and ere long the whirl of sights, 
Which had increased at every second pace, 
Began to leave my brain to observation. 
After an hour of great conglomeration. 



yy 
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XXVL 

Twas with no little pleasure I remember, 

That on that busy morn I locked the door, 
And from its sofa scanned my German chamber, 

With its uncarpeted and dark-brown floor, 
Small bed, which seemed built up for cold December, 
Neat stand, with crystal bottle for an ewer, 
Scene-painted blinds, the colours rather tame, 
And long thin mirror level with its frame. 

XXVII. 

With pleasant thoughts too, having taken rest, 

I from my window did my glances throw 
Over the Alster, on whose tree-fringed breast 

Sailed summer boats and stately swans of snow ; 
And groups of women, picturesquely drest, 
Upon a floating wharf that lay below. 
Belonging to that useful class which scrubs, 
Talk'd as they bustled o'er their scarlet tubs. 
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XXVIII. 

A sweeter morning scarcely could have been 

Than that on which I first stood gazing there ; 
The skies above were cloudless and serene, 

No vile coal smoke polluted the clear air. 
The streets were bright, the trees were fresh and 
green. 
The Sim poured gold upon the watery square ; 
Its windmill, and pavilions ornamental — 
And for a little I was sentimental. 

XXIX. 

But only for a little. I am one 

Not over fond of such romantic mood. 
So, soon as it appeared, I had begun 

To breakfast, very plain, but very good. 
It is my favourite meal, and I got on 
As pleasantly as any mortal could. 
Although a kettle, on a three-legged grate, 
Kept boiling by me at a dreadful rate. 
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XXX. 

I had an interruption by the way, 

Which ahnost took the dreaded feelings back ; 
For *neath my window, drawn up in array, 
A band of little boys in suits of black, 
During a short but interesting stay, 
Joined in a manner which evinced no lack 
Of taste or feeling, in a hymn, which brought 
Great Martin Luther back into my thought. 

XXXi. 

For so through Isenach he went, whfin young, 

And^ ** for the love of.GoD," petitioned food ; 
And so on that momentous day had sung, 

And gained but silence or repulses rude, 
When vain his hungered face, and plaintive tongue, 
And promised blessing, hopelessly he stood. 
And asked, " Must I my studies then resign 
And toil for bread within my father's mine V 
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XXXII. 

When Cotta's wife, who in her house had been 

An unseen witness to his last rebukes, 
Struck by the youthful scholar's hopeless mien. 

His sudden pause and melancholy looks. 
Came to her door, and kindly asked him in. 

Gave him a home, which left him with his books. 
And gained the name, "the pious Shunammite," 
Better than crowns of gems> however bright I 

XXXIIL 

Such, Hamburg, my first mom within your walls; 

Tve been minute on it for its priority — 
First things impress : first meetings and first calls, 

First loves, first kisses, first years of majority. 
First boots, and first appearances at balls. 

First success, and first speakings with authority ; 
We cherish all our firsts throughout our lives, 
Except first poems, and perhaps first wives. 
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XXXIV. 

In the narrating style I might proceed, 

But if I slacked the reins to this new rhyme, 
Which shoots along like some fresh-captured steed, 

I ne'er would come unto an end in time ! 
Verse most provocative it is indeed, 

One always finds a word come up to chime. 
Yet I will not particular continue, 
But glance at what I thought most curious in you. 

XXXV. 

Hamburg ! thou'rt yet a great commercial mart, 
Though not now boasting the unrivalled rank 
Once thine in trading Europe, e'er thou wert 

By war, all undeserved, in trouble sunk. 
That rank thou didst enjoy e'er Buonaparte 
Plundered your princely merchants and your bank; 
And so I start with your Exchange or Bourse, 
To me of wonder a most fertile source. 
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XXXVI. 

But a few minutes e'er the hour of change, 

I found myself in its Great Hall alone 
With echoing steps ; then mounted I the range 

Of galleries which doth around it run. 
And sitting there mused on the silence strange, 
As the clock pealed out the important One ! 
When in, at every opening, life came streaming, 
Till, as I looked^ I thought I must be dreaming ! 

XXXVIL 

I've sought for something to compare it by, 

But cannot light on anything to please. 
Or place the scene before my reader's eye ; 

For the most busy hive of busy bees, 
The cloud of insects 'gainst the summer sky, 
The maggot-world in a decaying cheese, 
Are idleness to that thick multitude 
Which now seemed writhing under where I stood ! 
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XXXVIII. 

It was a black mass moving every way, 
With white spots, being light chapeaux, through* 
out it» 
Upon the sea of hats like drops of spray, 

A simile, whose prudence may be doubted 
By some, but were these now in my place, they 
Would own at once they couldn't do without it. 
Men should be slow opinions to advance. 
Till theyVe considered every circumstance. 

XXXIX. 

A constant hum, too, on the wildered ear. 

The mingled voices of the tradera^ roU'd ; 
Which was compared, by one that now stood near, 

To a strong wind within a forest old. 
As I gazed on and listened, ^'Oh, how dear," 
I muttered, ** is to man this same thing gold ! 
Look at them ! Hear them ! Sixty years away. 
Where will these thousands be who meet to-day ? '* 
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XL. 

Descending to the hall, I pushed along, 

Resting and studying, at various stages, 
That motley, vast, and many-languaged throng 

Of merchants of all kinds^ and looks^ and ages ; 
Varying upward from the very young; 

Who nodded, talked, and noted down like sages, 
Unto the old, paunched, double-chinn'd, wide-skirted. 
Who smiled to think they yet with fortune flirted. 

XLI. 

Changers of money sat in little niches, 

And bankers, with a vision quick and clear, 
Stood o'er the crowd, as raised upon their riches, 

Whispering closely to the lifted ear. 
I think there is no doubt 'tis money which is 
The thing that gives one most importance here, 
And that we have improved on those of old, 
And bow more constantly to calves of gold. 
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XUI. 

How many bargains in that busy hall 

In one short crowded hour are daily made ! 
How many schemes commenced on which men &11 ! 

How many upon which the base is laid 
Of some grand fortune, which bewilders all, 
And throws a magic colour over trade ! 
And yet the most of these, without a joke. 
However serious, only end in smoke. 

XLHI. 

For of the side apartments there is one 

Within the building, where the merchants go 
To take refreshment when their work is done 

Amid the humming, heaving mob below. 
Young, old, dull, cheerful, hither hundreds run, 
And keep the waiters flying to and fro ; 
And here a lamp is hung, kept brightly glowing. 
At which they set their darling pipes a-going. 
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XLIV. 

In Hamburg everybody always smokes — 

Masters and servants, sober men and dandle 
You scarce can move a step (without a hoax), 

But one is met, the meerschaum in whose hand is. 
However, I must not be cracking jokes, 

For this vice gaining ground in my own land is, 
I counted lately fifly smoking fellows 
Pass in four minutes. Germany, be jealous ! 

XLV. 

Seated around the noisy entrances, 

Vierland flower girls displayed their fragrant 
wares. 
Touching hard hearts by nature, and with these 

Refreshing freer minds amid their cares. 
In their sweet looks were health and happiness. 
And no costume is prettier than theirs ; 
So I was not astonished to behold 
Their stocks inspected, and their bouquets sold. 
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XLVL 

So strange a feature of the Hamburg throng 

Is formed by these odd-looking Vierlanderay 
That it occurs I cannot far go wrong 

In bringing their costume into my verse. 

A short description will not keep me long, 

So off I start — the ladies first, of course ; 

Ay, ladies ; for amongst these women there is, 

At least Fm told so, many a tempting heiress. 

XLVII. 

Some, say they, who in Hamburg streets all day 

Fruits, flowers, or dairy articles are selling, 
Leave in the evening (all their wares away) 

For not only a good, but handsome dwelling. 
Sing, dance, and upon the piano play 

(What I've been told, remember, I am telling ;) 
But then they're clannish unto a degree, 
And will not care for either you or me. 
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XLVIII. 

A scarlet gown, the bodice bordered green, 

Close to the neck, and over which one sees, 
Pure as the purest snow that can be seen. 
Peeping the fringes of a — a— chemise. 
Large wide, white sleeves, at all times neat and clean, 
Blue-and-white apron reaching to the knees, 
Dark purple stockings, wooden shoes, and that 
Already noticed, great-brimm'd, low-crowned hat. 

XLIX. 

That's over, and I really did not think 

I could describe a woman's dress so well ; 
Yet, there it is in veritable ink, 

And by what muse inspired 'tis hard to tell. 
Technical-looking, easy, and distinct, 
Such as no milliner could much excel ! 
I am astonished and delighted^ for 
The path is new imto a bachelor. 

H 2 
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L. 

Digression over, to the men I haste ; 

The strangest portions of whose usual clothes 
Arc velvet breeches^ black, wide at the waist, 

And having down the sides two thick-set rows 
(Their waistcoats, too, are similarly graced) 
Of silver buttons — I draw no long bows — 
Each like a saucer — let's say a Chinese one. 
Lest tliat these critic gentlemen should tease one. 

LI. 

So much on Vierland folks. St. Michael calls — 
I mean St. MichaePs Church — for some attention ; 
Remarkable for nought, but that its ball's 
(At least the guides and guide-books so make 
mention) 
One hundred feet above our great St. PauPs, 
And therefore hard to it is*the ascension. 
But reach the top ; the views you there obtain 
Make you forget your weariness and pain. 
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UI. 

For under you the motley city lies^ 

Spread like a picture in a frame of green ; 
Unheard are now its thousand varied cries ! 

Like great wheel-ruts the busy streets are seen ! 
The people creep along like little flies, 
Making us wonder we could look so mean ! 
Ah ! what specks must we be unto the eyes 
Which watch our motions from behind the skies ! 

LIII. 

The river, and the Alsters small and great, 

The ancient squares and quaint grotesque old 
streets, 
The dark steep lanes where Israelites locate. 

The wharfs, the harbours, and the crowding fleets. 
The Boulevards, where the idle congregate, 
And lovers sit on shrub-enveloped seats, 
Are lying just below, and may be seen 
Through windows yellow, purple, white, or green. 
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uv. 

Whereby, according as a man's taste goes, 

He may imagine what its looks would be, 
Were the earth seized with jaundice or the rose, 

Or, worse than either, sickness of the sea. 
But this arrangement's made, I must suppose. 
To keep us in our habits there ; for we, 
When down among our fellow-flies or mites, 
Love to behold things not in their true lights. 

LV. 

I never had, until upon this spire, 

A proper notion of how great a part 
Of Hamburg perished in its awful fire, 

'Or how close lay that portion to its heart. 
C'alamity, indeed, that was most dire I 

Though, city ! now you may look better for t 
To those who love streets in the modem fashion ; 
As to myself, for old ones IVe a passion, 
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LVL 

And ever felt delight when I did enter 

The ancient thoroughfares you yet can show, 
Paved with small stones, and sloping to their centn* ; 

And where you must be careful as you go, 
Or you may rather make a strange descent, e er 
You are aware, to worlds that lie below, 
Or knock your head, as many who go in do. 
On some old-fashioned, outward-bulging window. 

LVII. 

Twas night in Hamburg, and a night in May ; 

Few sounds were now the heavy silence breaking; 
Though long heard, gradually had died away 
The noise of music and of merry-making. 
Tired with the walk and waltz, the young and gay 
Now in their homes the needed rest were taking, 
And her dense crowds were slumbering, dead to fears, 
When the wild fire-cry pierced their sleeping ears 1 
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LVIIL 

And, following it, the alarm bell pealed out, 
Pouring its tale of danger down the wind ! 
Drawing through gloomy chambers, full of doubt. 
Hundreds, with trembling grasp to raise the blind, 
And pale, with eager eyes to glance about. 
And so bring ease or madness to the mind ; 
Scaring sweet dreams from many a maiden's couch. 
And making children to their mothers crouch ! 

MX. 

But, ah ! how seliish is this human race ! 

When it was known — and soon such knowledge 
spreads — 
'Twas but an old house in a narrow place, 

Back groped the Hamburgers into their beds. 
Where sleep, the mesmerist, smoothed every face. 
And charmed the sudden terror from their heads. 
How strange, yet true ! when such things touch not us. 
We're apt to think the noise they make a fuss. 
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LX. 

But then, how quickly every heart did beat, 

When it was told on the succeeding morning, 
That there was laid in ashes a whole street ! 

Nay more, that every human effort scorning, 
And laughing at protections thought complete, 
The fire was even at that moment burning ! 
And oh, how great their awe and their surprise, 
When they looked out upon the troubled skies ! 

LXI. 

Such its beginning, and it is my end 

Upon this fire, like those sent down from heaven ! 
I will confess I fully did intend. 

When I commenced the stanza fifly-seven, 
To higher ground that gossip to ascend. 
And an account most serious to have given ; 
And bards may choose, and grant both pains and time 
To countless subjects that are less sublime. 

H 5 
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LXII. 

The cloak'd sun rolling three successive days 

Over the city, a red rayless ball ; 
The mighty mtdtitude, its pale amaze. 

The groaning bridge, and the boat-<ihoked canal; 
The growling cannon, and the fearful blaze. 
Which even on the distant sea did fall. 
Making the fisherman, within its glare, 
Think upon GrOD, and breathe his husky prayer. 

LXIIL 

The whistling of the wind, the shrieks and crying ! 

The shouting of the active and the bold ! 
The lamentations o*er the dead and dying, 

Whose tortures never may in words be told ! 
The wearied firemen on the ramparts lying, 
On sofas stretched, of satin and of gold ; 
The women laughing o*er the blackened corses, ' 
The flaming cars, and rearing, wide-eyed horses ! 
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IJCIV. 

The twenty thousands homeless, without bread. 
Camped in the fields beneath the hea\'y rain ; 
The smoke their curtain, and the earth their bed. 
And those behind they ne*er might see again ! 
The streets and highways dotted with the dead, 
And everywhere the sobs of fear and pain. 
If such are parts, what might the painting be ? 
But it is far too sad a theme for me. 



LXV. 

And so I shift my ground. The Pavilions ! 
Those slender, gaudy temples of delight, 
Popped into daily by your busy sons. 

And where your families resort at night — 
They come into my thought, and I at once 
Proceed to speak of them; for being light 
They'll bring me to my state " Before the fire," 
Which is, my reader, what I much desire. 
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LXVL 

I*ve been a hopeful being all my life — 

And hope, though sweet, is ofttimes a misleader. 
" My wife ? *' Othello cries ; " I have no wife ! " 

" My reader," wrote I - 1 may have no reader : 
A fd^ar, I own, which pierces like a knife. 
And makes me hesitate if Fll proceed, or . 
I'hrow down my quill for ever. But I won't ; 
I'll read my rhymes myself, if others don*t. 

LXVII. 

These pavilions are numerous and various, 

Having, like all things else, their own degrees, 
lu some, ono*H pockets may be thought precarious; 

In others, you may lounge at perfect ease. . 
In that one you may grow as loud and merry as 
You, in the lightness of your hearty may please ; 
In this your joy is quiet— bore you meet. 
Of Hamburg people, only the dlite. 
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LXVIII. 

Ill some the orchestra will try your patience — 
The music here is fine — nay, is the best — 
In some refreshments are abominations ; 

Here will be met epicurean taste. 
The ornaments in some are vile creations — 
Here, while the whole is gorgeous, it is chaste : 
And such a one as this stands by the Alster, 
Where every evening there is not a small stir. 

LXIX. 

Its architecture is of many styles, 

Cornered and trellised like a wedding-cake ; 
It stretches o'er the water, raised on piles 

(Which look to, burghers, lest some night they 
break) ; 
And when one on the outer ridge beguiles 
The pleasant evenuig, and beholds the lake 
Just by his side, he*s apt to think he*s boating, 
Or, at the least, adrift on something floating. 
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LXX 

Within tho greatest part is occupied 

By a saloon or hall, superbly lit, 
And richly furnished through its area wide, 

Where, in small groups, delighted hundreds sit, 
Thronging the space so much from side to side. 
That one needs patience to make way through it. 
And here the band is, playing Strauss and Lanner, 
And other favourites, in a brilliant manner. 



LXXI. 

And making so the old man and the boy, 

The staid frau, and her pretty roimd-cheek'd girl. 
With simply-plaited hair and soft blue eye, 

To start in fancy their beloved whirl. 
And round and round the spacious hall to fly, 
Causing the floor, as we Scotch say, to " dirl." 
How strange the Gennan, otherwise so sterling, 
Should doat upon this silly, stupid twirling ! 
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Lxxn. 

Here, like a magic care too. is tbe bar. 

Or the refreshment grotto we might say. 
Icicled with confectionary spar. 

And starred with crystals, ranged in every way : 
And here all nice things in existence are. 
And may be had by those who simply pay. 
Gi\'ing their orders first to some thin lad, whose 
Motions throughout the place are like a shadow^s. 

LXXIII. 

Of which lads there are many — say a score. 

Although I'll own to no responsibility 
Upon that head — it might be less or more, 

For they were countless through their sheer 
agility. 
Little green aprons, I believe, they wore, 
And had a look of very great gentility. 
As far as my experience yet has gone, 
The German "Kellner" beats the English "John." 
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LXXIV. 

Doors are on three sides of the central hall, 

Communicating with that outer space 
From which one*s eyes upon the waters fall, 

As I have mentioned in another place. 
And here the promenaders come, and all 
Wlio like to have the breease upon their face ; 
And here small tables are, ad infinitum, 
At which one may see groups which will delight him. 

LXXV. 

Besides all this, if any one prefers 

From crowd and border groups to keep aloof, 
He has it in his power, by little stairs 

To reach and walk out on the very roof; 
Where too, if I mistake not, there are chairs. 
And where he may, I dare say, put to proof 
The tempting carte, unless he there, like me, 
With folded arms drops into revery. 
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LXXVI. 

A state of mind Fm subject to whenever 

Reflected lights on water I behold ; 
Which, be they stars, or lamps, or torches, ever 

Raise in me feelings never to be told ! 
Oft from the bridges o'er my own dear river, 
When in the city pent, in years of old, 
IVe gazed upon these gleams while others slept. 
Until my heart grew sore, and I have wept. 

LXXVII. 

They bring eternity into my mind, 

And death and change, and those who silent be. 
Truths, unto which we struggle to be blind. 

Arise and glare before me solenmly; 
And, like a bird that breasts the midnight wind. 
My thought keeps beating 'gainst the mystery. 
Which dark and fathomless beneath us rolls, 
And on which shine, like specks, our little souls. 
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" Somewhat too much of this.** Let us away, 
My spirit, imto Friedrich Klo])stock*s tomb, 
lie who the highest theme which mortals may, 

Did dare, and sang the Light upon the Gloom. 
It is beside the road to Altona, 

And hither pilgrims do the many come, 
Who feel in heart, while they in mind admire 
Tlio holy breathings of the poet's lyre. 

LXXIX. 

White marble is the stone of it, a true 

And lovely emblem of the Christian soul — 
In its dim, dreamy-looking, spotless hue 
And strength, o*er wliich stem Time has small 
control ; 
Which, by its purity, makes purer too 
Those gazing on it, which, as seasons roll, 
May sink — nay, with the earth be covered o'er, 
But yet within remains bright as before. 
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A female figure, small, but sweetly wrought, 

Rears the cross with an upstrctched ann on high, 
So like a spirit, taking up the thought 

Which fills the mind of him who muses by 
On that great work and wonder which was wrought, 
And of which hie, whose bones beneath him lie, 
Sang in a strain, so lofty and sublime, 
As to obtain a name to last with time. 

LXXXI. 

Then there are words to tell how he doth rest 

There, "with his Meta and his child," in peace. 
And then, displapng greater zeal than taste. 

Follow some lofty-sounding sentences, 
Wherein his brother Germans are addressed 
Most needlessly, I think ; for surely this — 
**IIere Klopstock sleeps, who the Messiah wrote,** 
Says, " Come, with reverence, Germans, to the spot ! " 
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Lxxxn. 

Connected with the poet, one may see 

The house in Hamhurg where he did reside 
For thirty years, and in whose keeping he. 

When full of days and earthly honours, died. 
A tablet on it sa3rs, ** Eternity 

Is a great thought ! " which cannot be denied ; 
But what that has to do with, " in this dwelling 
He lived and died," is far beyond my telling. 

LXXXIII. 

A portrait of him is another sight. 

Painted five years before his death took place, 
Where he looks thus : his hair is grey and white, 
Curled up behind ; his eyes are sharp ; his face 
Is pale and narrow. He appears to write ; 

And sits, with an old man*s time-modeird grace. 
In his loose morning gown. I think the date 
The picture bears is seventeen eighty-eight. 
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Lxxxrv. 

And where this likeness is, are to he found 

Two relics, which our hest respect engage. 
One, Luther's Bihle, whereto there is hound 

Melancthon*s writing in advanced age ; 
The other is a Virgil Luther owned. 

With the Reformer's notes on every page ; 
And, by the by, whoe'er desires to see 'em. 
Will find them, Hamburg, in your Johanneum. 

LXXXV. 

But such as are belonging to the race 

Of, I forget the kind of oginists 
Or ologists, but those who say they trace 

A semblance 'twixt men's characters and fists, 
Or handwritings, to use less vulgar phrase 
(Often this stanza upon such insists), 
Will wonder o'er the tracings by the pen 
Of these combined but very different men. 
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LXXXVL 

For Philip's characters are full of weight, 

As they were slowly writ — ^widc, large, and bold ; 
Philip the timorous and delicate, 

The gentle bodied and the gentle souled ! 
(Uiaracters daring and deliberate, 

Looking as they cared not who might behold ; 
Strong and decided in their strokes and turns, 
And not milike those of our poet Bums. 

LXXXVII. 

While those of iron-hearted Martin ; his, 

Who, from the platform of his faith* defied 
Princes, and powers, and pnncipaUties, 

And cared not if he lived or if he died, 
Provided he could open human eyes^ 

And show men how their selfish teachers lied ; 
Who, by his daring, led us out of thrall ; 
Are, as a woman's, nervous, thin, and small ! 



167 



Lxxxvm. 

Eighty-ei^th stanza ! I must call a halt 

Upon my word the matter s growing serious. 
Readers, if any, now ferment like malt. 

And cry, I know, ** Good Sir, you really wean* us." 
Again I plead that it is not my fault. 

But this new rhyme*s, which makes me half 
delirious. 
In other styles, for words his brain one ransacks, 
In this he may be prolific as Hans Sachs. 

LXXXIX. 

Yes ! I must now Conclude, and yet I grieve — 

Of course the grief is of a gentle kind — 
As, doing so, I must unsimg of leave 

Many things which are flashing on my mind 
Your ramparts, glorious in a smnmer's eve I 

O'er which sweet paths through trees and 
shrubbery wind, 
Which playful lead round many a flowery mound, 
And coax one up green heights with temples crowned. 
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XC. 

At once to come upon a company 

Whose faces, voices, and attire so gay, 
Would ever operate like a spell on me, 

Driving my troublous fancies all away, 
Making me feel like one at once made free ! 
Light in my thoughts, as if a simny ray 
Had pierced my bosom swiftly as a dart. 
And now shone warm upon my very heart. 

XCI. 

Or, in the green light of some hidden bower, 
The small-capped, blue-bloused student to dis- 
cover. 
Smoking the huge-bowled pipe with all his power, 

And bent his thin-leaved, dingy volume over. 
Or, both intent upon some little flower, 

Two, on whose cheeks is written the word " lover,* 
Both heads bent o*er the flower ; but then, you know, 
It doesnt follow that the eyes look low. 
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XCII. 

Your m^hants* houses just upon the street, 

And yet round which fresh wooding coolly closes. 
From whose small front plots rises perfume sweet, 
Filled as they are with flowers, and chiefly roses, 
To look on which alone is quite a treat, — 
Bushes to which the usual plants are " posies,'* 
The blossoms large and exqiiisite in hue 
Hanging their heads as conscious beauties do. 

XCIII. 

Verandah'd windows, ever open door, 

Gdden-rimm'd, painted flower-pots in the hall ; 
Making the neighbourhood with his song run o'er, 

The bird in his gay cage upon the wall ; 
The inmates round small tables set before, 
Their heads uncovered, happy-looking all ; 
The ladies knitting, which they're ever at. 
The gentlemen at cards, and pipes, and chat. 

I 
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XCIV. 

Your Rainvillc^s garden, that beloved resort, 

Within whose alleys one might write a poem. 
So full of all the beauties poets court, 

That by it everybody soon would know him ; 
Where rich and poor unite with kindly port, 
And nobody thinks any one below him,. 
Sa^e when he at the bottom, to his wonder, 
Beholds the busy multitude just under. 

xcv. 

Your central streets, in which your motley bustle 

At mid-day to be seen in fullest force is, 
And where, in one grand moving chaos, hustle 
Your English carriages and native D'Orsays, 
And drowskas (some of which keep out the dust ill), 
Drawn by the long-tailed, slender Danish horses 
Man)' splatched on the body, legs, and face 
With various hues, like those in circuses. 
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XCVI. 

Your Jewish quarters, where, before their shops, 

Old Shylocks sit with eyes as round as guineas 
Or, with confiding action, praise their slops 

Or other articles to buying ninnies. 
And where from many a door there quickly pops 
A head like Jessica's, which soon drawn in is ; 
But in the time has flashed a glorious eye 
Upon the Gentile youth who wanders by ! 

XCVII. 

Hair dark and shining as a raven's plume ; 

A high, pale brow; large, black, and long- 
fringed eyes ; 
Cheeks upon which there seem'd the faintest bloom ; 

The Jewish nose and lips, without their size ; 
A tall, fine figure — ^but I have not room 
To paint a memory that doth now arise 
Of one fair Jewess in a gloomy stall, 
Whose window trinkets I examined all. 

I 2 
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XCVIII. 

Your concerts^ theatres, and Sunday fairs ,' 

The curious sights and scenes along your wharfs ; 
The groups of smoking boatmen on the stairs ; 

Your soldiers, at whose drill a stranger " larfs " 
(It is a Yankee phrase), they have such airs 
And look so warlike ; and the women dwarfs. 
Or dwarfed women, whom one often meets 
Creeping like wand concealers o*er your streets: 

XCIX. 

All must be left unsung ! Even in vain 

The wish arises in my heart to write 
(And if I did 'twould be in stirring strain !) 
Of thee and of thy staff, inmiortal Streit ! 
My stomach'9 memory will be on the wane 
When I have thee or thine forgotten quite. 
Hamburg might have been seen in darker shade. 
Had your great game with smaller skill been play'd 
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c. 

The hundredth verse ! My trial rhymes conclude. 

My unexpected journey's at an end- 
It was a Gilpin ride, for, by the rood, 

I little thought it would so far extend ! 
The jingling may be bad, or may be good ; 
I hope there's nothing writ that can offend. 
So good-by, phantom reader ! Where's your hand 1 
We may foregather in another land« 



CHANCE DIRECTED. 



'TwAS a gloomy dull chamber, and laden with lore, 
With the thought and the art of the learned of yore, 
Where heavy broad shadows lay stretched on the floor, 
And where, like a bird of the sea. 
Floating calmly and mild on the cloud-blacken'd deep, 
On his couch, at a side, in the darkness did lie 

An infant boy. 

In his sleep. 

Young, but agM with thought, as was told by his look, 
Fetter'd with a wild earnestness unto a book, 
So withered, and heavy, and scornful in hue. 
That the fancy might think, as it weighed in the view, 
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Twas some spirit of sin, 
To such shape folded up, but all hell-fire within, 
And which, gathering its torture, so calmly there lay, 
With its wide jaws spread open like leaves for a prey — 

(And ^twas a pool of wicked thoughts, 

Which, tossing, could not stay 
Within their soul, but burst abroad, 

And there now marsh-like lay,) 

The father sat, and for hours had he sate. 
As if on that volume depended his fate : 

A lamp, even like his soul, grown dark, 

Through study on that night. 
Upon the bloated-looking page 

Cast down a dreary light. 

And ever again, as some strong doubt had crept 
On his mind, he look*d round where the little one slept. 

With a countenance mounifullv wild. 
While from his white lips — in how hopeless a tone !— 
The words would go forth in that chamber lone, 

« My child !— my child !— my child ! " 
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He hastily rose. There was flame in his eye— 
From his brow his long black hair he swept, 
And hurriedly passing, but silently, 
He knelt where the little one slept. 

And searched in its face, 

As expecting to trace 
Some truth written there, which might dry up for ever 
Those wild thoughts which now rush'd within like a 
river. 

The infant boy slept, and his breathing so clear 
Was as the whispering of pure spirits near ; 
And his pearl-like breast uprose and sank, 
As the warm summertide swells and sinks on the bank. 

Oh ! as he lay there, 
His head pillowed deep on his golden hair. 
Each eyelid, that shone like a delicate shell, 
Fast bound to its fellow with silken embrace, 
His young beauties softened by slumber's spell. 
And his round limbs cast into a dream-formed grace, 
One might think he was false to his own dwelling-place. 

i5 
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To the father above beauty seem'd to be nought, 
For something not earthly so strictly he sought, 
Which his mutterings revealed : — ** O God ! if Thou 

art, 
Thou seest the tempest which boils in my heart. 
I have struggled for seasons with one who has strained 
His mind (and a great one, however *tis stained), 
To make Thee and Eternity tales : 

Thou dost see, if Thou art, how stiflingly twined, 
This night, is his serpent-like doubt round my mind, 
How against all my strength he prevails. 

If Thou art, Thou seest iiow the black fear that's 

within. 
That my child is to have but a being of sin — 
But to live in a body of pain ; 
But to war, as his parent before him has warr'd. 
With vice and with fears (worse than arrows and 

sword). 
And then sink into nothing again. 
Oh, show me a sign, God ! oh, show me a sign ! 
'Tis my child makes the cry of the Pharisee mine. 
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But let on this fair work the sentence be writ, 

* This is God's/ and all volumes shall yield unto it ! " 

The rich velvet page of each cheek has he sought 
From those faint streakings o*er it so curiously 

wrought, 
Expecting the great Artist's name to arise. 
The sweet lips (ruby rivals ! ) he slowly passed oyer, 
And hoped for a moment the truth to discover 
In the bright land that lay round the eyes. 
O'er the brow has his pilgrim eye wander'd in vain, 
And gazed on each eyebrow again and again, 
With the hope of God's liame nestling there. 
No witness from heaven appears there to be, 
At least such as that driven father would see, 
And he rose in a greater despair ! 

He passed to the window, his lattice withdrew — 

It was night : 
All was calm, and the sky, of the darkest of blue. 
Was restless with worlds of light ; 
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miUioDS on mfllions, fixed and pulsing with 
lustre. 
Hung over the earth in one glorious cluster. 
On such a night once did a dame. 
As she stood 'neath the harden of many a year, 
And look'd up to that scene so mystic and dear, 
In her own holy dieamings c«claim — 
-Oh! what must the Ptdace of God itself he, 
Wlien the Avenue showeth thus gloriously ! ^ 

The douht-driven gaxed on the wcmderful sky, 
Then a gleam *mid the flowers heneath caught his eye — 
Twas a glow-worm, and it sent upward its flame. 
Like a bright glance that through a rich netted veil 

came, 
Through a dead leaf that o*er it did lie. 
Not a sound stirr'd the air, 
As the stricken stood there ; 
Yet the quiet of the hour and the charms of the scene 
Seem'd to make not his high-tossing thoughts more 

serene, — 
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He mutter'd, " Oh ! at any hour but this hour, 
My mind would have yielded to yon Heaven's power; 
I would have read ' (Jod ' on that skeleton leaf, 
This loud calm would have been as much for belief, 
As a voice that would startle the stars from their blue, 
Till they fell like a shower of the rudely-waked dew. 
But the scomer hath trampled all these under foot ; 
By his poison-like words have they aU become mute ; 
And — OGod! give a sign — if Thou art, show a sign! 
But one ray make appear from thy glory divine. 
Let but one peal of thunder in this cloudless night 
Now break on my ear, and my mind fills with light ! 
But a sign, and my doubt grows to worship and joy.** 
He paused, — 

" Not a God ! — my poor boy ! — my poor boy ! *' 

Again, by the side of his child did he stand. 
And, oh ! — what will madness 1 — a blade in his hand ; 
Yet with death in his grasp— in his eye sorrow shone, 
And with breast raised by sobs, and a faltering tone, 
Thus again his words lived in that chamber lone : — 
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Stars, millions on millions, fixed and pulsing with 
lustre, 

Hung over the earth in one glorious cluster. 
On such a night once did a dame, 
As she stood 'neath the burden of many a year, 
And looked up to that scene so mystic and clear, 
In her own holy dreamings exclaim — 

" Oh ! what must the Palace of Grod itself be. 

When the Avenue i^oweth thus gloriously ! ** 

The doubt-driven gazed on the wonderful sky, 
Then a gleam 'mid the flowers beneath caught his eye — 
Twas a glow-worm, and it sent upward its flame, 
Like a bright glance that through a rich netted veil 

came, 
Through a dead leaf that o'er it did lie. 
Not a sound stirr'd the air. 
As the stricken stood there ; 
Yet the quiet of the hour and the charms of the scene 
Seem'd to make not his high-tossing thoughts more 

serene, — 



^ 
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He muttered, " Oh ! at any hour but this hour, 
My mind would have yielded to yon Heaven's power; 
I would have read 'Grod' on that skeleton leaf, 
This loud calm would have been as much for belief, 
As a voice that would startle the stars from their blue, 
Till they fell like a shower of the rudely-waked dew. 
But the scomer hath trampled all these under foot ; 
By his poison-like words have they aU become mute ; 
And — O God ! give a sign — if Thou art, show a sign ! 
But one ray make appear from thy glory divine. 
Let but one peal of thunder in this cloudless night 
Now break on my ear, and my mind fills with light ! 
But a sign, and my doubt grows to worship and joy.** 
He paused, — 

" Not a God ! — my poor boy ! — my poor boy ! " 

Again, by the side of his child did he stand, 
And, oh ! — what will madness 1 — a blade in his hand ; 
Yet with death in his grasp— in his eye sorrow shone, 
And with breast raised by sobs, and a faltering tone. 
Thus again his words lived in that chamber lone : — 
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Stars, millions on millions, fixed and pulsing with 
lustre, 

Hung over the earth in one glorious cluster. 
On such a night once did a dame, 
As she stood 'neath the hurden of many a year, 
And looked up to that scene so mystic and clear. 
In her own holy dreamings exclaim— 

" Oh ! what must the Palace of God itself he, 

When the Avenue showeth thus gloriously ! " 

The douht-driven gazed on the wonderful sky. 
Then a gleam *mid the flowers heneath caught his eye — 
Twas a glow-worm, and it sent upward its flame. 
Like a bright glance that through a rich netted veil 

came, 
Throusch a dead leaf that o'er it did lie. 
Not a sound stirr'd the air, 
As the stricken stood there ; 
Yet the quiet of the hour and the charms of the scene 
Seem'd to make not his high-tossing thoughts more 

serene, — 
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He mutter'd, " Oh ! at any hour but Tms hour, 
My mind would have yielded to yon Heaven's power; 
I would have read 'Grod* on that skeleton leaf, 
This loud calm would have been as much for belief, 
As a voice that would startle the stars from their blue, 
Till they fell like a shower of the rudely-waked dew. 
But the scomer hath trampled all these under foot ; 
By his poison-like words have they aU become mute ; 
And — O God ! give a sign — if Thou art, show a sign ! 
But one ray make appear from thy glory divine. 
Let but one peal of thunder in this cloudless night 
Now break on my ear, and my mind fills with light ! 
But a sign, and my doubt grows to worship and joy.*' 
He paused, — 

" Not a God ! — my poor boy ! — my poor boy ! " 

Again, by the side of his child did he stand, 
And, oh ! — what will madness ? — a blade in his hand ; 
Yet with death in his grasp— in his eye sorrow shone, 
And with breast raised by sobs, and a faltering tone, 
Thus again his words lived in that chamber lone : — 
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" Farewell, my sweet child, farewell ! 

I will not let thee enter the strife. 

It was ever my dream, and my cheering hope, 

Since first to the light thy fair eyes did ope. 

That together with thee and the gone I should 

dwell 
In a world beyond this life. 
Where would be nor pain, nor change, nor decay, 
But eternity be like a long summer day. 



" Farewell, my sweet child, farew^ell ! 
I hoped to have seen thee attending a God. 
I ne*er dreamt of thee as a child of the earth ; 
But since the first moment that passed on thy 

birth. 
As she who has darkened could tell. 
In my thought as an angel thou hadst thine abode. 



" Farewell, my sweet child, ferewell ! 
If there be but this life of a day, 
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Oh ! it were most cruel to let thee proceed 

On a path so care-rough that all feet on it 

bleed, 
And no bosom beyond to make well : 
Since so, back again to the clay." 



The blade he upreared. — 

God of Heaven, what change ! 
Round the infant's fair temples a coronet strange ! 
A gleam of pure light binds his brow as a wreath, 
And searches with brightness the gold locks beneath. 
Before the wild father, in glory did seem 
In an instant the spirit child — long in his dream. 

The steel was dashed fiercely away. 
And " My angel boy, bless thee ! " came forth from his 

lips, 
While, like two little moons passing out of eclipse, 

The child's bright eyes oped as he lay. 
And his arms he stretched up to his father above, 
And buried his head in his bosom with love ; 
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Then with voice which seemed worthy of Heaven, 
** I know how I waked,** and his eyes thought to 

weep, 
** From your love to yon hook, ere you put me 

to sleep, 
Our prayer unto God was not given." 

"We shall pray,*' said the father, and pressing the 

child 
To his hreast, with a hearing most nohle yet mild. 
He went forth to the lattice, and there. 
With his eyes and the eyes of his little one sent 
Far into the blue starry firmament. 
He poured forth a pure eloquent prayer : 
And, "0 scomer ! " he cried, "now I feel 
How weak is thy strength ; ** and he turned — lo ! the 

page 
Gathered upward aroimd, as in pain or in rage. 
Struck through by the gleam-making steel. 



^^^*^0^^^^^0*^^^^^^^^^0tm 



THE SPIRITLESS SPIRIT. 



One afternoon in slippered ease I lay, 

Sweetly fatigued by an industrious day. 

It was the pleasant hour preceding tea, 

And, save the cat, none kept me company ; 

It, jet black el^ with pulsing, emerald eyes ! 

Was at my side, where usually it lies ; 

And through the arm, which was its pillow, play'd 

Strange thrillings to the fluttering song it made. 

The sofa faced the fire, by whose bright flame 

I read a poet whom I will not name. 

And why ? He had dropped morphia in his ink, 

And, looking on his lines, they made me blink 
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And glare upon them vacantly, as you, 

My gentle reader, by and by will do. 

The fire grew dull, and joyous at its fall. 

The banished shadows struggled up the wall, 

As Royalists regain their slippery height, 

When fierce Napoleons lose their heat and light. 

Puss ceased to croon, and not a sound was heard 

Which could disturb the influence of the bard ; 

So, by his magic spell quite overcome, 

I lost the power of finger and of thumb, 

Still clasped the volume, but, alas ! my grief 

Essayed in vain to reach another leaf. 

And was just dropping into sleep, I fear. 

When a loud sigh behind me caught my ear — 

A sigh ! a long-drawn, melancholy sigh — 

As if a mourner had been sitting by ! 

What could it be ? A spirit 1 Little faith 

Have I in talcs of walkers afler death ; 

So that my first thought did not long remain, 

And I resettled for a nap again ; 

And just was passing through sleep's cloudy door 

When the same sound aroused me as before ! 
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This was becoming more than I could bear, 
So round I peered, but not a soul was there. 
I still was all alone, except the cat, 
And though it sighed, it couldn't sigh like that. 
I was bewildered ! " So much comes," mused I, 
From poring over trashy poetry. 
Worse than late meals not only does it make 
Men dream— but dream while yet they are awake. 
However it was very like a sigh ! 
Most like ! ** And down to rest again went I ; 
But had scarce reached my former peace of mind. 
When a low, gurgling voice was heard behind. 
** A breath awakes him ! IIow unlike this sleep 
To that which follows on potations deep ! 
That sudden, solid, sounding, lasting slumber 
Which I have given to more than I can niunber.*' 
Such were the words, whereon a rich perfume. 
As *twere its breath, pervaded all the room ; 
Which stirred my blood, and wafled fancy back 
To the bright reigns of malmsey and of sack ; 
Round, jolly, apple faces seemed to rise 
out me, shaken from whose laughing eyes, 
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Tears lingered on the cheeks, as if they fear*d 
To join the red drops winking on the heard ! 
As maids, who from their homes have quickly come, 
Lured hy the sound of trumpet and of drum, 
While lovers, flush*d with triumph, hurry by. 
Fear the embrace they do not yet deny. 
Great butts against the wall appeared to stand. 
Flagons were passed from shadowy hand to hand. 
Greetings were heard, and clapping upon backs, 
And heavy breathings, followed by loud smacks. 
And jerkins jingled, and great jack boots stampt, 
And dogs howled out, as if they had been trampt. 
And there was crackling, as if some vast tree 
Blazed in a hall of heavy revelry ! 
And now and then a silver voice was heard. 
As in a tempest one might hear a bird. 
And then fresh draughts, and echoing lips again, 
And sudden shoutings as from drowsy men ; 
Then staggering steps, and half-concluded calls 
For new-filled flagons — ^then some heavy falls ; 
An oath or two, as if men on the floor 
Had got the spur from others tottering o'er. 
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Then nothing, as if all asleep did lie, 

And then — I heard another heavy sigh ! 

Which the voice followed, gurgling as at first, 

In such a manner as provoked my thirst. 

Its tones now sweet, now sour ; now light, now thick ; 

Flow'd smoothly now, and now came streaming quick ! 

Now they were cooling to the heart's desire, 

And now so hot, they filled the hrain with fire ! 
" Oh 1 that this too-consistent porcelain 
Would change into its former clay again ! 
Or that a social spirit would revive 
And give me back unto my former life ! '* 
Another heavy sigh. " Alas ! alas ! 
To think that things should come to such a pass ! 
That, after all the active years IVe spent, 
I should degenerate to an ornament ! 
And, month on month, stand here in sickening 

state. 
With two long ladles crossed upon my pate ! ^ 

Here the fire flickering brighter, silently 

I raised my head, and with an eager eye 
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Behold the speaker, and I may not write 
Whnt feelings filled me at the curious sight ! 



Upon my sideboard, in a China bowl, 

Of size that would have maddened Falstaff *s soul, 

Stand8 a great China jug, both stout and staunch. 

Of slender neck, but most capacious paunch. 

It has a face, on whose triangle brow. 

There are more bumps than men know even now. 

The nose is small, the cheeks are red and pursed. 

The eyes are dark, and stretch as if they'd burst ; 

Thc» lips but meet, as if they felt a zest. 

And a wide grey beard spreads upon the breast. 

Imagine, then, how great was my surprise 

To see these long familiar stony eyes 

Throwing quick glittering glances round the place, 

And restless wrinkles o*cr the little face ! 

Which twisted in its looks, and anxiously 

Once or twice sent its vision towards me ! 
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" Ah, me ! ** continued it, ** the good old times 
Of spring-water and sugar, rum and limes ! 
The merry years of boiling Port and spice, 
Whose generous glow could thaw a heart of ice ! 
The nights of nights which we have had, old friend !" 
And here the visage o'er the bowl did bend. 
" The fine old fellows we have had about us, 
Who thought that life was almost death without us ! 
The stalwart forms we've seen, and merry faces ! 
The antic attitudes and strange grimaces ! 
The short but hearty speeches we did hear ! 
The three-times-three, and yel another cheer ! 
(Tis fancy shakes you ; now, alas ! no thumping 
On tables comes, to set us both a-jumping.) 
The stories we have listened to— the songs, 
The strange accompaniments upon the tongs ! 
The elbow-driven jokes, and ancient saws ! 
The low, rich chuckles, and the loud guffaws ! 
And all now gone away ! Ah, to contrast 
This watery present with that luscious past, 
Is it not as if one would draw a line 
Twixt Iceland and the sunny land of wine ? 
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See this new master stretched before the fire, 
Degenerate oSsprmg of a social sire ! 
\Vho*d see Jamaica rmn or Highland whisky, 
Without a sigh, smik in the Bay of Biscay ! 
As if it were a man-trap, shrinks from gin, 
And looks on brandy-drinking as a sin ! 
But sips a glass of wine upon occasion. 
As if he thought *twas downright dissipation ! 
Thus spends he hours ! Oh, if his fathers see "- 
Here one came in to tell of waiting tea. 
I rose in haste, and set the gas a-blaze. 
Thinking to catch in life the little face. 
Exulting in my cleverness ; but when 
I look'd, it was but painted stone again ! 
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GO ON, O POET! 

(Wkittbn aftes the Bubks Festival.) 



Bbeath instead of bread, 

A world of warm admirers, 
Of fighters for thy fame, instead 

Of weal-in-life desirers ; 
Laments above thy bones. 

Instead of consolation ; 
For kind words in thy dying ear, 

A fmieral oration. 
Such the gifts the world gives, 

Better now to know it. 
The lives of all thy great cry out. 

But still — GO ON, O Poet ! 



^^^ GO ON, O poet! 

A couch of costly marble 

For the body thou art bearing, 
Wlicn from it hath for ever passed 

All sense, and sight, and hearing ; 
For a homely bed of comfort, 

The weary frame to lay on, 
To sink in labour's velvet sleep, 

And dream life's cares away on. 
Such the gifls the world gives, 

Better now to know it. 
The lives of all thy great cry out. 

But still— 00 ON, O Poet ! 

Value to the meanest thing 

Roun8 which thy history lingers ; 
Value to the meanest shred 

Tliat ever left thy fingers. 
More than diamonds' value 

To \'ain implorings, written 
With bloodless cheek and bloodless hand. 

And heart by hunger bitten. 
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Such the gifts the world gives, 

Better now to know it. 
The lives of all thy great cry out. 

But still — GO ON, O Poet ! 

For one to take thee by the hand 

Of flesh and blood, and press thee, 
To thank thee for thy thought and song. 

And, face to face, to bless thee ; 
When thou art gone, with pride and pomp, 

And store of sounding phrases, 
Tens of thousands meet at once 

To celebrate thy praises. 
To thy greatest, such its gifts — 

Better now to know it. 
You have their lives ; weep over them ! 

But still— 00 ON, O Poet ! 

Yes, still GO ON, Poet! 

Regard it as thy duty. 
With open eyes to scan the earth, 

And paint in words its beauty. 
K 2 



195 GO ON, o poet! 

To catch in man God-glimpses^ 

Through earth to look on heaven, 
And breathe thy musings in the song 

That hath from high been given. 
lilessings ever unto Him 

Who therewith did bestow it ! 
Thou hast reward unknown. to men — 

So still — 00 ON, O Poet ! 



• * . ^^ w « w^ 



VERY PROVOKING. 



Well, what a memory ! Oh, I plainly see 

I cannot trust it in the smallest matter ! 

Would you believe it 1 Till I saw your face 

(I would have said, a month since, " pretty face ; " 

But I suppose I musn*t do so now. 

When you ha\'e got into the holy bonds). 

Until I saw your face within this hour. 

It quite escaped me 1 Well, 'tis very foolish, 

And inconsistent-like. When one makes vows, 

And solemn ones, he really ought to keep them ; 

Or else his friends may set him down a man 

Who cannot be depended on. Besides, 

I may have disappointed you. Well — ^^ell ! 

You must excuse my negligence. And then 
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So earnest in it— oh, it does look bad ! 

And I so nice about appearances. 

What a sweet July day that was, indeed 

(I rather think 'twas August by-the-by) ! 

It is engraven deeply on my heart. 

It was the very turning of the tide 

In my existence. Ah ! how happy then 

I was ; and now — ^there's a sweet little rose ! 

I just was going to present it you — 

What a thing habit is ! You'll recollect 

What a fine sail we had, and how we left 

Our party cimningly, when landed yonder 

Upon the wooded point, and talked of love 

For a full hour, threading the green-arched walks ; 

And then went to the garden of the castle, 

And, quite exhausted there, ** la langue des fleurs " 

(I think I saw " Eternal Constancy," 

When looking for a letter t'other day. 

Among my papers) ; and 'twas there, you know, 

I swore I'd do so. I remember well 

The gardener s little girl had brought to us 
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A basket-full of apples, and we sat 

In the thick arbour at the lower end. 

And " Esther," said I, " surely you will never 

Marry this stranger. If you ever do, 

ril hang myself upon your wedding-day ! " 

And then you sighed I never should have cause. 

Well, do you know, when I received your cards 

(And very tastefully engraved they were), 

I thought upon a tree, and would have gone 

Next morning, but the air was very cold. 

And I had fears of catching rheumatism ; 

So I postponed it till the weather should 

Become more mild ; and, some way or another. 

It slipped out of my mind ! But I'm resolved, 

If any woman plays me false again, 

And I make such a vow another time, 

ril put a knot upon my handkerchief. 

And that will keep me right. — Is this your husband 1 

I don't admire the colour of his coat. 
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WINTER-NIGHT RHYMES. 



There's a sough in the air, and the heavens are brown, 
I think our old friend must be travelling down. 
Ay ! yonder's a flake. Cottagers, ho ! 
Come to the window and welcome the snow. 
There are the pioneers, sailing around. 
Not very sure of the ugly black ground. 
Here come the myriads, rather more quickly, 
The eye is bewildered, they float down so thickly. 
Alas! the poor lilac. Alas! the laburnum. 
How soon into ghost trees these mad fellows tum*em. 
Look at the privet hedge ! Out, and alas on't ! 
How short has the snow been, and yet there's a mass 
on't. 

K 5 
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Ah ! the poor robin — ^How dark it is growing ! 
Ugh ! what a dreariness comes with this snowing ! 
Twill be a true fall this, thronger and thronger, 
Work away, winter, we'll look out no longer. 
Snow searches well, it may enter the mind, boys, 
\Ve must defend ourselves, down with the blind, boys ! 
Close all the shutters 1 — ^well said, sister dear. 
We will leave a bit open the passer to cheer. 
Draw o'er the curtains. Now to the gas, boys. 
No more lamentings with " out, and alas !" boys. 
Break up the fire, James. There is a blazer ! 
See how youVe made the walls laugh, Master Fraser. 
Banish your Ovid, Jack, 'tis nothing new to him ; 
I think what his own country did, you may do to him. 
Your broidery, Margaret ; Mary, your knitting; 
Everything, cottagers, right for a sitting. 
All the doors shut, now ? Tm in my glory ! 
In with your chairs, and I'll read you a story. 



LEAVING THE GLENS. 



O'er the wave as the peal of a trumpet hath roird, 
From hearts that are few, hut are active and bold. 
In its sound there is triumph. It tells of a soil 
Which gives long-lasting riches to short-lasting toil. 
Far and strong has the hope-giving summons gone 

forth, 
It has filled with its music the glens of our north ; 
And the grey-headed sire, who has laboured in vain, 
Stops his plough on the hill as he catches its strain, 
His look to the mountains speaks plain to the heart — 
" O land ! my soul's heavy with grief to depart 1 
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But do not these silver locks whisper decline 1 
And has not each hour to the present heen thine % 
Bear witness, brown visage, and hands that are 

rough, 
Have I not, to expect some return, done enough 1 
And yet" — he'll reproach not. Resolved is his 

mind. 
He shall go, nothing dear but his coimtry behind. 
He climbs with his sons to the neighbouring height, 
To add to the store of sweet thoughts by the sight. 
Again has he toiled up the mountain s broad breast. 
And sat on the cliff where the hawk has its nest. 
O'er wild flower, broom, heather, and daisy he bends, 
And vision is glimmering as he descends. 
The daughters sit long in the forest and cry, 
Their sorrow grows great as each bee passes by ; 
They list (as afraid to lose even a note) 
To the stream of sweet sounds from the mavis* throat. 
At each scent that arises, at each passing bird, 
At each bleat from the lamb, and each low from the 

herd, 
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Fresh feelings of grief in their hosoms awake, 

And their young simple hearts appear trembling to 

break. 
Farewells to hill, shieling, and moss-spring are given, 
And they pass down their straths, muttering prayers 

unto Heaven. 




^^ 



A MONSTER. 



Mant dread monsters have appeared on earth, 

Particulaily in the early ages, 
Of whose hooked claws, hot breath, and rugged fangs. 

We all have read, in fear, from classic pages ; 
And how they desolated lovely lands, 

Glistering their sunny vales with deadly poison, 
And charmed to powerlessness and horrid death 

Every poor creature that they got their eyes on. 

There was the Minotaur, as you'll remember, 
Which got into the way of eating yearly 

A batch of nobles, but for which at last 

The valiant Theseus made it pay most dearly. 
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Another such received the coup ds grace 
From one Clcostratus of Thespise, 

Or rather from his friend who fought for him, 
And would have gone to Bedlam for't to-day. 

Then there was one that Hercules despatched, 

And in the scuffle pretty sharply tortured 
(Serving it right), which the Hesperides 

Had for a watch-dog on their golden orchard. 
Another too, but it was a marine one, 

That had Andromeda, and nearly carried her 
To its green cave, but Perseus came in time, 

Saved the fair Ethiopian, and — ^married her. 

One also lived in Rhodes, that play*d the deuce. 

Whose bloated body half a mile did stretch ; 
And which a Retsch has shown us, as it showed 

Itself to many a wretch. 
And twenty others I could also name, 

That we do fear to look on even written ; 
Yet there^s a monster, viler than them all, 

Now IN OUR own Great Britain. 
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A frightful monster, rich in subtle venom, 

Blasting the persons and the minds of creatures, 
Stiffening their bodies in its iron clutch, 

And breathing ugliness upon their features. 
With old and young, the thinking and the dull, 

The innocent and fair, its poisoning trade is. 
But, like those dragons of the ancient times. 

Its favourite victims are — poor things ! the ladies. 

Silently moving, it is everywhere ! 

But chiefly in the town and in the city, 
Searching out, deadening, and devouring there 

The talented, the handsome, and the pretty ! 
Tis in the palace ! In the brilliant court ! 

The mansion, and the hiunbler habitation ; 
In churches, theatres, upon our streets, 

In every nook and quarter of the nation ! 

Alas ! to see the metamorphosis 

It causes in a young and lovely woman ! 

How soon, for something like a " life-in-death,*' 
She loses everything that's free and human ! 
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How cttnloptto grow8 the countenance ! 

Ilnw tlw oyo8 diut that once glanced out so sweetly ! 
I tow \Aw ran only 9poak at certain times! 

Nay. Mitnotimoti Iock^s power of 8])eech completely ! 

ttow tho whito nwktt of maidens, meant to be 

WondorfVil pivotn for a thousand graces, 
llanlon to nmrhlo (XHlostaK of course 

To miil» an thoy supjwrt, the marble faces ! 
Ilttw Mraniro mMiratious tic their little throats — 

SiMmntionit that aro olioking, tight^ and strangular, 
KwA how thoir armn and sliouldors, once so soft, 

And gouily rouudctL now are stiff and angular ! 

T\mt (tui^oring^ oh 1 what Wart could know unmoved 1 

No \wm>T to i^taud at case, at ease to sit, 
Tht^y rttnnot walk ttlom\ or with their friends, 

And MH for focnl, thoy cannot oat a bit ! 
Thoir uorxoH nro all unstnuig! A buzzing fly 

About tlioir oars can in hptorics throw them ! 
Thoy niovo in foar from insects overhead, 

And mi(H*, and worms, and such fierce things below 
(horn. 
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Ah ! the poor victims ! They can never love ! 

They cannot have sweet courting times like others ! 
They seldom get a lover — and if one, 

He must, of course, address them through their 
mothers. 
Perseus despatched his monster, as we've said, 

And got the beauteous princess for his labour ; 
What*s courage to the Perseus now-a-days ^ 

Our monster's proof alike to spear and sabre ! 

Memory is lost, too ! Precious memory ! 

Without the book they can't repeat a stanza ! 
They liead, besides, the most unhealthy lives. 

For ever doomed to colds and influenza ! 
Spasmodic twitches, frightful to behold, 

Dart through their tender bodies imexpected ; 
And, with a species of paralysis. 

The lovely sufferers oflen are affected ! 

« 

Taste, too, is lost I — ^Night they prefer to day ! 

Nonsense to sense — the false unto the real ! 
And many a thing the world sickens at 

(As a fat dog) becomes the beau-ideal I 
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Many dread monsters have appeared on earth 

To fill men*8 souls with fear and consternation ; 

But none has ever equalled in its power 
The one I sing — the monster affectation. 



L 




ON SEEING TENNYSON'S PORTRAIT* 



The man I fancied. Tis my thought I see. 

Tennyson is what Tennyson should be. 

Belonging not unto tliat doubtful kind 

Of bards, whose features seem to mock their mind ; 

Who differ so much, in their living looks, 

From what men would suppose them, by their books, 

That a suspicion through the breast will steal 

Of their ne*er having felt what makes us feel : 

Doubts whether these same strains are from the heart, 

Or but created by some trick of art ; 



* In Home's " New Spirit of the Age." 
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Writ in ** a player's passion," duly wrought, 
Not the true music of the wind-like thought, 
Which, wheresoe*er it listeth, comes or goes. 
Dies unexpected — ^unexpected blows ; 
Whether their word-streams have a natural source, 
Or play into the air through foreign force ; 
Come from lead pipes and marble founts, or roll 
Fresh from the springs and geysers of the soul. 
No doubting here, for I can almost trace 
The poet*s writings in the poet's face ! 



HELIGOLAND. 



Thou crumbling rock, oft have I thought of thee, 
And in my fancy seen thee wrapt in storm. 

There thou art now ; and the reality 

But fills the image that my dreams did form ; 

It seems as I, before, thy crags had scanned, 
Heligoland ! 

The sea-birds wheel about thee, and their cries 
Sound like lamentings o'er thy sure decay ; 

How often do they from thy cliffs arise, 
When, to the silent depths^ they sink away, 

Worn by the angry waters into sand, 
Heligoland ! 
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The day comes^ when no place will be to thee 
Amongst the places of the earth, and when 

One like myself) struck with thy destiny, 
May, pointing here, exclaim to other men, 

" There once, the victim of the waves, did stand, 
Heligoland. 

" Where now thy purple cliffs, of which we read 1 
Where now thy dwellings, each so dear a home 1 

Where now thy light that served in sailor's need — 
Thy bounding boats rejoicing in the foam ? 

Where now thy fearless, tempest-loving band, 
Heligoland?'' 

Emblem of Time, the Rock, which seems so strong. 

Upon the Ocean of Eternity — 
Whose waters soon shall o'er it flow along, 

As these, in coming years, shall roll o'er thee, 
)Jith nought to stay them but Divine command — 
Heligoland ! 



D. A., DOUDNKY, 1, LONO LAMB. 
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